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ASPHODEL, WHITE WINE, 
AND ENRICHED THUNDERBOLTS 


By PAUL MacKENDRICK 


N THE SPRING of 1950 my wife and I took part in an archaeo- 
logical dig at Cosa, on the Tuscan coast ninety miles above Rome. 
Anyone who has travelled by train in daylight on the coastal line to or 
from Genoa and the Riviera has seen the site: the great grey polygonal 
walls looming up as high as a four-story building on a 370-foot hill that 
rises out of the reclaimed swamp-lands of the Maremma. During the 
war the Fascists had built at Orbetello, the nearest town to Cosa, a 
dynamite factory which became the target of the air-photographers of 
our Strategic Bombing Command. These air photographs appeared to 
reveal on the hill of Malabarba, just inland from Cosa, the characteristic 
large mounds which mark the site of Etruscan tombs; these mounds, 
which later turned out, on prosaic terrestrial examination, to be sand- 
dunes, were the bait which attracted the archaeologists of the American 
Academy in Rome to the site. 

The campaign in which my wife and I participated was the third at 
Cosa, so that the routines were by this time pretty well worked out. One 
morning early in May the station wagon drew up to the front gates of 
the Academy in Rome to be loaded with the assortment of gear con- 
sidered necessary for a modern scientific dig: clinometer and plane table, 
alidade, prismatic compass, and staves for surveying and levelling; tem- 
plates for recording the curves of mouldings; brooms, brushes, and 
mason’s tools for cleaning the architectural finds; zinc plates and sodium 
hydroxide pencils for electrolysis of coins; measuring tapes of all sizes, 
mechanical drawing instruments, trowels, marking-pegs, cord, squared 
paper, squeeze paper, catalogue cards, Indian ink, shellac, cardboard 
boxes, journal books, field notebooks, and a small library of technical 
books for use in the field. 

The journey from Rome to Cosa up the Via Aurelia, Italy’s Route 1, 
takes about two and a half hours, and passes the Etruscan tomb-cities of 
Caere and Tarquinia, and Civitavecchia—which fascinated the Emperor 
Trajan and bored Stendhal. At Montalto di Castro, where a crenellated 
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castle beetles over an Esso station, the Tuscan Maremma begins, a flat, 
marshy, once malarial country where now the red paint of the DDT 
inspectors spatters the yellow stucco farmhouses of the contadini. The 
beach below Cosa’s walls—Puccini wrote Madame Butterfly there in a 
house now lived in by a retired Italian admiral—is being developed as 
a real-estate scheme to attract summer visitors, and villas in the more 
poisonous architectural styles are beginning to mushroom on the slopes 
of the hill. Commercial zeal has even plastered the ancient walls with 
notices of classical dances to be performed in the ‘Etruscan’ theatre. 
In one of the villas the expedition was housed, and there the station 
wagon deposited the gear. 

But better things were in store for my wife and me. We were to live 
in a cistern on a cliff just above the Tyrrhenian Sea—all that remained 
of a medieval watch-tower, the Torre di San Biagio, one of the few sur- 
vivors of the many that once guarded the Tuscan coast against Ligurian 
pirates and provided the hide-aways for many a prosperous smuggler. 
The enterprising promoters had turned the place into an inn, and there 
in our cistern my wife and I lived in May and June, disturbed only by 
the howling of the sirocco through our slit windows, and, on week-ends, 
by the caterwauling of the trippers from the Embassy on the terrace 
below. 

Not that we spent much time at our ease in our inn. The excavating 
day began on the dot of seven, directly after the proprietor of the San 
Biagio had personally timed our boiled eggs by the sweep second-hand of 
his watch, and it was often the small hours before our chores were over. 
The first job of the season was to unpack the gear and divide it be- 
tween the villa and the excavation shack on the hill within the walls. 
The shack had been an Italian anti-aircraft observation post during the 
war (ineffectual, as it turned out, to prevent the bombing of the dynamite 
factory at Orbetello), and though completely inadequate to house our 
finds, its concrete gun-mounts made excellent drying-floors for our 
freshly washed pot-sherds. 

On the first morning we were treated to a conducted tour of the site. 
Cosa was founded as a Latin colony onthe marches of Etruria in 273 B.C. ; 
and the entire ring-wall survives with its seventeen towers, a mile 
round, built without the use of mortar, of polygonal blocks that weigh 
a ton apiece, fitted together with such nicety that in most places it is 
still impossible to insert the blade of a penknife between the joints. In 
the fill between the inner and outer faces of the wall were found pot- 
sherds, the archaeologist’s best friends, which, neatly dated to the first 
quarter of the third century, confirm the historians’ date for the colony 
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in the only language the excavator really trusts. The Roman engineers’ 
rather revolting reputation for accuracy fell flat, to our joint satisfaction, 
with the discovery that they had failed to close their ring of fortification 
by a delightful margin of something over a yard. 

The wall is pierced by three gates and a postern. The main gate, the 
Porta Romana, is grooved on its inner walls with the slots for the rise 
and fall of the portcullis. From it, cunningly curving to expose to the 
defenders the invader’s shieldless side, there winds a tomb-bordered 
spur road which descends to join the Via Aurelia. The Porta Marina 
gave access to the harbour of Sub-Cosa, with its massive underwater 
masonry which has to be measured by diving with goggles and flippers; 
from here Roman war-galleys set sail for Sardinia and Spain. The third 
gate goes now by the name of the Porta Fiorentina. Flanking it is the 
substructure of a large building which the experts, with the customary 
soaring imagination of the scientist, have called Temple A, because they 
have not the slightest idea to what divinity it was sacred. From this gate 
the ancient road, with its paving and curbs, can be traced for nearly a 
mile; beside it is a brick columbarium, or multiple tomb with niches for 
cremation urns, now reduced to the humble and practical status of a 
chicken-house. 

Within the walls the colony is neatly laid out in rectangular blocks, 
whose houses appear to have been built on a uniform plan, probably 
prescribed by the censor’s office in Rome—a government housing 
development whose conveniences were no doubt intended to compensate 
the pioneers for the fleshpots they had given up in the metropolis. For 
Cosa was built for three thousand families, who gave up their Roman 
citizenship to come here to this lonely outpost on the marches. Their 
homes within the walls and their generous allotments of land outside, 
whose boundaries can still be traced on the air photographs, must have 
made them very big frogs indeed in this small puddle, and must have 
stilled somewhat their sighing for the slums they had left behind. 

The centre of civic life in Cosa was the Forum, now thickly overgrown 
with asphodel, acanthus, and thistles. The approach to it from the Porta 
Fiorentina is embellished by a monumental arch, with a central roadway 
for wheeled traffic, two side arches for foot passengers, and a stone 
bench attached to the outer face where the old men could sit in the sun 
and gossip. Within the arch to the left is a building with its rooms 
grouped about a central courtyard. At some stage in the life of Cosa 
these rooms were shops; some of them looked out on toa pleasant garden, 
and in them were found an amethyst, a carnelian, and any quantity of 
broken pottery wine-cups. 
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Working round the Forum to the left on our conducted tour we came 
to the basilica, a two-story structure of limestone brick as big as a New 
England town hall, roofed with a timber truss, with a tribunal in the 
middle of its long side whence the judge handed down his decisions in 
cases long ago. Later, under the early Empire, seats and a stage were 
added, and the building became a thédtre intime, the scene of pantomime 
and perhaps performances of the tragedies of Seneca. Still later the 
theatre became a Christian church, and the line of the apse and the 
footings of the altar can still be traced in the paving, on the underside of 
which I was to find an inscription recording the pious gift of one of the 
many benefactors who paid to have the building repaired, and considered 
himself amply rewarded by the graving of his name on marble—his 
name, and perhaps his likeness, too, for I was to find also nearby a 
pathetic pair of feet in marble, shod with senatorial shoes—all that re- 
mained of a statue of one of the town worthies, once set up in the 
basilica’s nave. 

Beyond the basilica there rose a pair of small temples, and beside them 
a little building with unusually thick walls and a vault beneath, almost 
certainly the town treasury. Beyond that again, a market building; on 
the opposite side of the piazza, public baths. And that is nearly all we 
know of the Forum of Cosa, for the walls encircle thirty-three acres, 
and of that scarcely more than a tenth has yet been excavated. 

Beneath the front of the basilica there runs the dark vaulted cavern 
of a great cistern or reservoir, the haunt of bats, and, so the workmen 
say, goblins and warlocks and things that go bump in the night. The 
whole site is honeycombed with cisterns, for there is no source of natural 
water; the nearest spring is nearly a mile away, and in times of drought 
and threatened siege the maidens of the colony must have had a busy 
time manning the bucket-brigade from the spring to the reservoirs. 

The seaward corner of the walls is the highest point, and this the town 
planners chose for their arx, or citadel, their holy place, where they built 
their greatest temple, whose walls of sandstone slabs soar high above the 
fortifications and are visible for miles at sea. They must have made a 
brave show when they were spanking new, covered with their brightly 
painted revetment or veneer of moulded terra-cotta, their roof ornaments 
glistening in the sun. 

The arx is cut off from the rest of the city by a wall of its own; and 
from its gate, with the lintel-blocks bored for door-sockets, the sacred 
way, its paving intact, curves up to the flight of steps before the great 
temple. At the top of the steps is a deep porch, and beyond the porch 
yet another cistern, its walls lined with a waterproof mixture of cement 
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and pounded terra-cotta, called opus signinum. 'The temple itself is 
divided into three cells, for it is a Capitolium, a provincial model of the 
great original in Rome, and in it were worshipped Jupiter the Best and 
Greatest, his wife Juno, and his daughter Minerva. The central room 
must have been Jupiter’s; the whole building is oriented on a great 
flaw in the rock beneath it; according to the workmen the cave of 
the mysterious queen who presides over these lonely acres, accord- 
ing to more sophisticated interpretations a convenient hiding-place 
for priests manipulating the hanky-panky that goes with the shrines 
of oracles. 

Beside the north wall of the Capitolium the rock is levelled off to make 
a terrace, where the scarred and pitted surface gives mute and valuable 
evidence of the wide overhang of the temple roof. The terrace is dotted 
with the shallow miserable graves of the parishioners of the church or 
monastery that about the millennium huddled briefly among the ruins; 
they must have been wretchedly poor, for their bare bones are un- 
comforted by the slightest bauble or trinket. From this terrace one is 
granted Cosa’s most magnificent seaward view, one worthy of Baedeker’s 
most exclamatory double asterisks. The hill slopes away steeply to the 
seaward side of the lagoon of Orbetello, from which General Balbo’s 
seaplanes took off on their flight to the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933. 
Orbetello is supported by its fisheries; they are a municipal monopoly, 
and their profit has for centuries freed the townsfolk of the burden of 
property taxes. By night the sea is starred with the bright acetylene 
lights of the fishing fleet, by day the eye travels across to Port’ Ercole 
with its Spanish fort above, and still higher to the peak of Monte 
Telegrafo, named from a semaphore telegraph like the one Monte Cristo 
manipulated to bring about the ruin of Danglars. (Monte Cristo’s island 
is in the Tuscan Archipelago, forty-five miles out to sea due west from 
Cosa.) To the north the peninsula of Orbetello juts out, a miniature 
Manhattan, into the lagoon. It is girt by an Etruscan sea-wall, Etruscan 
tombs have been found in its cemetery, and the towers of its Duomo 
rise in its midst, a landmark as once the Cosan temple was. Far beyond 
it on a clear day one can see the misty mountains of Elba. 

The arx was to be the main theatre of activity for the campaign of 
1950, and here my wife and I cut our archaeological teeth. Ours was a 
simple dig, as digs go. No respectable excavator would by choice be 
seen dead on a site without at least a light railway, but Cosa was run 
perforce on a shoe-string budget—less than five thousand dollars for the 
eight-week season—and we forwent all unnecessary gadgets. Our 
vehicle was the wheelbarrow, our track a set of boards bound on the ends 
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with iron to keep them from splitting. Our workmen were about twenty 
of the local unemployed, their foreman, Ivo, a handsome strapping 
fellow with white teeth and a completely undandified moustache, who 
had been a Bersagliere in the war and was in better times a master 
carpenter. He used a pick with all the delicacy of a surgeon with a 
scalpel. 

I learned two things the first day: one, that the excavator does not 
dig, he supervises; the other, that it is naively romantic to expect 
intrinsically valuable finds. One painful afternoon with pick and shovel 
convinced me that the workmen were a hundred times more efficient 
than I was; a season’s campaigning left us with nothing more in- 
trinsically valuable than a mint-fresh bronze coin of the reign of 
Domitian which my wife picked up outside the walls. The shepherds 
of the Maremma were never convinced that we were unmoved by the 
cursed lust for gold. For ten months out of the year the site is abandoned 
to them and their sheep. (It has not been permanently inhabited since 
an August day in 1329 when the Sienese swooped down on and burned 
out a Baron Tancred of Orvieto, who held the land in fief, lived on the 
arx, and stabled his horses in the Capitolium.) The shepherds find the 
area dotted with grid-marks—wooden stakes set in cement and levelled, 
which divide the site into 50-metre squares. Nothing will convince the 
shepherds that these stakes do not mark the spot where the treasure lies 
buried; they overturn them and dig like badgers, so that at the start of 
every season at least a part of Cosa has to be painfully re-surveyed, to 
provide the shepherds from July to April with further evidence of 
American folly. 

Another lesson I learned rather more painfully is that it is unwise to 
be too hasty with identifications. The 24th-of May was sunny and warm, 
and I was in charge of the dig near the arx gate. We uncovered a round 
object with a braided effect like a wreath or garland running across it, 
which I instantly identified as the colossal head of the cult-statue of 
Jupiter, bound in the classical manner across the brows with a fillet. 
A little further digging completely uncovered the object, and it proved 
to be the southern end of a north-bound tufa lion, its hair most unfairly 
braided along its spine in a manner obviously calculated to deceive the 
unwary. The lion was immediately named Fido, and I grew very fond 
of it, but I shall never live down the disgrace of its discovery. 

A typical day at the dig began with the removal of surface earth in 
wheelbarrows. As large objects—bits of amphora, roof-tile, terra-cotta 
decoration, architectural pieces—were found, they were placed in yard- 
square shallow wooden boxes called barrelle, equipped with carrying 
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handles, and labelled accurately with the precise designation of the area 
from which the finds came: Capitolium Exterior South, Level I; Arx 
North Slope, Surface; and the like. Small objects—bone styli, small 
sherds, fragments of inscriptions—went into small cardboard boxes 
similarly labelled. Coins, glass, and beads went into separate marked 
cloth bags. For the essence of scientific archaeology is that the horizontal 
and vertical find-spot of each object should be precisely known. When 
a dated or datable object is found in a level, the whole level is auto- 
matically dated, and so the whole mosaic is painstakingly put together 
and the history of a site read. The meanest pot-sherd, accurately placed 
in its context, thus becomes of greater value, historically, than a whole 
shelfful of gold jewellery from an unidentified clandestine dig, on display 
at a dealer’s. 

When a barrella and a set of cardboard boxes had been filled they were 
carried to the excavation shack and sorted. Objects that could not be 
‘read’—shapeless bits of rubble, parts of pots without the profile of base 
or rim—were discarded, the rest sent to be washed. After washing and 
drying the cataloguing began. Each member of the expedition worked 
in a cycle: one day on the dig, one day on the catalogue, one day to pur- 
sue his speciality: epigraphy, mouldings, pottery, small bronzes, terra- 
cotta revetments, as the case might be. Every object was painted with 
a small square of shellac on which its catalogue number was written in 
Indian ink, and then shellacked over to preserve it. The catalogue used 
a letter to indicate the dig, another letter to indicate the season, and then 
a number to indicate the place of the object in the chronological series 
of finds. A typical entry might read: 

CC 1487 Capitolium Exterior South 

Level I 

Moulded terra-cotta revetment 

Width 0-17 [centimetres] 

Height 0-14 

Thickness 0-03. 

Pale pink terra-cotta, much pozzolana. All edges preserved, slight crack 
lower right corner. Nail-holes each corner. Strigillated cornice moulding 
above, finishing in a half-round moulding, enriched thunderbolt pattern in 
field. Thunderbolt runs from upper left to lower right, tapering to points 
at ends, hand grip in centre; enriched on either side of hand grip with 
seven-point sword-and-sickle palmettes. Photograph. 


Leica or plate photographs were taken of all objects as important as this 
one, and separately indexed for ready reference in the final publication. 
What made this object important was that it was part of the decorative 
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veneer of the Capitolium. Moulded terra-cotta appealed to the Roman 
sense of economy; once the mould was made, the design could be 
infinitely repeated. The designs are various: lotus and acanthus leaves, 
palmettes, rosettes, serpentine ribbons, mythological motifs like nymphs 
and satyrs, strigils (made by running the thumbs in parallel vertical lines 
down the wet clay), and our favourite enriched thunderbolts. Before 
firing they were painted in brilliant colours—blues, yellows, greens, reds, 
black, and white—and then nailed on to the face of the outer temple walls 
to dazzle all beholders. We found them lying face down as they had 
fallen when the temple lapsed into decay, their colours as bright as the 
day they were painted. 

The work of the dig was interrupted for lunch at noon. The director’s 
poodle, Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, had first to be enticed away from 
the workmen’s lunches; then the whole expedition repaired to a shady 
spot under the olive-trees for a picnic. During lunch our factotum, 
Galileo, would bring the mail from Orbetello. Since the meal was 
liberally laced with the fine white wine of the country, Pitigliano, better 
than Orvieto and far too delicate and delicious to export, the whole noon 
hour turned often into a golden glow, which lasted sometimes till long 
after the lunch hour was past. 

The workmen knocked off at 4.30, but there was still much for the 
staff to do. The last barrella had to be sorted and washed, and then there 
would be a general exodus to the trestle tables at the seaward side of the 
shack, where the pot-sherds had been spread out to dry. Making joins 
in pots is the archaeologist’s occupational therapy. It is easy enough 
with figured ware, no harder than a jig-saw puzzle and not much more 
fun, but most of the Cosan pots were plain black glaze, which took 
considerable ingenuity to piece together. ‘“‘It joins!’ he cried. “So it 
does,” said she, bored to death’, was a standard piece of excavation 
dialogue. My wife bears to this day the mental scars of completely 
rebuilding two pale green bomb-shaped amphorae, entirely without the 
clue of pattern and smashed into hundreds of pieces. These piecing ses- 
sions were enlivened with shop talk. The director, Frank E. Brown, now 
Thatcher Professor of Latin at Yale, had learned his business under 
Flinders Petrie, had worked for years with Rostovtzeff at Dura, and had 
been Director-General of Antiquities for the French in Syria. Another 
member was a veteran of the American excavations in the Athenian 
Agora. The tales they had to tell were a liberal education for us 
neophytes. 

After an hour or so of piecing it was time for a swim. The beach 
shelved from the foot of a cliff through the living rock of which the 
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Etruscans had dug a drainage canal with high sheer sides. To go through 
it in a rubber boat was to find it far more impressive, say, than the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. The water was nearly as warm as the south shore of 
Cape Cod. The Roman substructures made excellent diving platforms. 
The blessings of civilization had brought to the environs of Puccini’s villa 
a soft-drink stand, the Sirena, which had catamarans for hire and warm 
gazzosa and beer for sale.. Usually we resisted its blandishments in 
favour of an apéritif at the villa: that fine Italian vermouth called 
Carpano, which is neither sweet nor dry. 

The whole party dined together at the Torre di San Biagio. These 
sessions were symposia in the finest sense, where I found the conversa- 
tion sparkled like the wine, and a good deal more than the food. Our 
host’s forte was a strawberry, chocolate, and rum cake that lay more 
heavily on our stomachs, I dare say, than on his conscience. Birthdays 
were celebrated with commemorative odes, sometimes acrostic, in three 
languages. Tales were told of far places and eccentric friends; there was 
the hilarious yarn of the American Embassy’s ill-fated Cook’s tour of 
the Tuscan archipelago, which ended in a leaky schooner with a drunken 
skipper; a guest would enliven the board with a discussion of the trials 
of a foreign service officer trying to get up in a Florence apartment the 
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: kind of décor which would please both his own quattrocento taste and 
- that of the consul’s wife, a worthy matron of Lakewood, Ohio; there was 
the fascinating story of Aigues-Mortes and the triple fortress church of 
S the Saintes-Maries; a description of Hamid the Green honing his pick 
h on the dig at Dura and cocking a sinister eye at the trembling excavators; 
e an account of Mussolini’s abortive galvanized-iron rain-making machine 
k on the island of Giannutri, within eyeshot, and the Roman villa there, 
it obviously built for a honeymoon and abandoned after, where the marble 
n capitals on the granite columns are as fresh as the day they were cut; the 
y early youth of Sinclair Lewis; the rules of the Italian card game called 
e Scopa: the merits and defects of Arab whisky. This small-talk usually 
$= occupied us till after ten, when it was time for bed by candle-light. 
W Sundays were busman’s holidays. My wife and I had a small Renault 
or with the engine in the back (Mamma mia! said the Orbetellans. Due 
d motori!) in which we chugged about from site to site in the neighbour- 
er hood. We would walk across fields in which the wheat was partly reaped, 
in the furrows full of sherds and Roman roof-tiles; we found the sub- 
us structure of a Roman villa which had spent the war as an air-raid shelter; 
we got on the track of and almost found an Etruscan inscription, but 
ch ‘No one could read it’, we were told, ‘so we broke it up and used it on 


he the road for gravel’. It was indeed a splendid road. We went across 
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country, driving across ploughed fields and up dry stream-beds, follow- 
ing the Roman road from Cosa to Saturnia; on the 8th of June, the feast 
of Corpus Domini, we drove to the north, to the Etruscan city of Popu- 
lonia, where they used to work the iron from Elba, a city perched on a 
great cliff with a view to Elba and Corsica; we walked to the Roman 
baths and city walls in the heat across the wheatfields: we had an enor- 
mous lunch and climbed a castle tower on the spot where Etruscans 
once watched for tuna. 

On one off-day I undertook to go in to Orbetello and take a pair of 
squeezes of two inscriptions from Cosa built into the wall of the town 
hall. This turned out to be a more ambitious undertaking than I had 
realized, for the inscriptions are a dozen feet up, and I on my ladder 
soon attracted an enormous crowd; there are many unemployed in 
Orbetello since the demise of the dynamite factory. The making of 
squeezes is an undignified business: it involves laying wet filter-paper 
on the—in this case vertical—surface to be copied, and pounding the 
paper with a brush into the traces of the letters until, theoretically, it 
dries. But long before it dries the wind whips at the corners, the paper 
tears, wrinkles, or blows away, and one loses an enormous amount of 
face as one blushingly descends the ladder, gets more of the recalcitrant 
wet paper, and starts again. Sono pazzi questi Americani. 

When the season finished at the end of June we had just about com- 
pleted the excavation of the arx. We had isolated a second temple; 
traced the line of the arx wall; unearthed the evidence of Baron Tan- 
cred’s depredations on the site, together with a calcined pot of beans 
which he may have been eating as the rascally Sienese descended upon 
him; followed the line of the Via Sacra; restored on paper the design of 
the terra-cotta revetments; and in general got a pretty clear notion of the 
religious centre of an old-fashioned Roman colony of the days, perhaps, 
of the elder Cato, the old puritanical days of ‘Eat it up, wear it out, make 
it do’. It was a site untouched by Hellenism, expunged by no later 
hand. Nothing else in Italy was quite like it, and we were well satisfied 
with our season’s work. 

The season closed with a pair of banquets: the first given by our work- 
men to us, the second by us to our workmen. The first was by common 
consent by far the greater success. Our workmen were nearly all 
Communists ; stomach-Communists of the kind that fill western Europe: 
this pie-in-the-sky may, they think, feed the bambini as the legitimate 
government has never done since Jl Duce’s day. (They had also once 
been Fascists.) The meal, a stag affair, was served at a trattoria on the 
lagoon; there was triglia or mullet, and calimaretti or baby squid, fried 
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very crisp, there was wine, there was singing and playing of outdoor 
bowls or bocce, there was camaraderie, and it lasted late. The other 
banquet was more staid, possibly because wives and mothers were there. 
But there was whole roast pig stuffed with garlic, served at Ivo’s mother’s 
house, down in the salt marsh by the railroad track. There were toasts 
and accordion music, but it was all very decorous and we were home and 
in bed well before midnight. 

Four days later the campaign ended. The station wagon came, the 
gear was packed, the villa was closed; we said good-bye to our host of 
the cistern. Back in Rome there was a wealth of material to work over, 
and all the distractions of the most civilized city in the world. But the 
sirocco did not blow so fiercely there; we missed our olive-trees. There 
was no asphodel, no Pitigliano, and the thunderbolts did not look so rich 
in the museum in Rome as they had seemed as they lay freshly washed 
in the sunshine on the trestles at Cosa. The memory is a precious one, 
and my wife and I can never drink a glass of Carpano without remem- 
bering how important a part Cosa is of the furniture of our dreams. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF EPIC VERSE 


HE following fragment of papyrus, written in a late but careful 

hand, was recently acquired by Dr. Ibn Abig-sel of Plasmopolis, 
who has with singular generosity granted us permission to publish the 
text. As it may be of some general interest, it is presented here with a 
brief commentary based on his transcript and notes; a more detailed 
study will, it is hoped, appear in a papyrological journal later. 


fAace Trpdtoc igpdv pévoc 
nixed’ Eoic Travtecct pet’ dv ETaipoic 
Kai cpaipny éAdav Kai yAwpov 
5 16 8 EtAa Epicacbar 
traic, iepdoc Mivooc, oc évi 
évvéwpoc BaciAeve, Aidc yeydAou dapictiic. 
HAace pév cpaipny juBpotev SBpipoc 
10 = TaPOV GAEVOLEVTN Tuabdec[cav. 
Etrerta Bory cpaipny treocepavee Mi[vooc, 
wic}TuAAev 8’ dpa... 
[ ] “ovAopuevn cpaipn [ 
Kai piv dveppoiBSnce BabUppoov éyAadv US[ap 


” 


] cpaipn yap Env of dxripioc GAA [c. 
GAJA’ ye criunv co’ 
*AAx]ivooc Trapictduevoc trpdc éei[trev 
20 


[ uohoBpe[ ] Koxoprxave M[iveo 
] Bader | 


Papyri fragmentum, a Doctore Ibn Abig-sel repertum et transcriptum, 
cyclicorum scriptorum poetae, certamen nesciocuiusmodi inter Alci- 
noum et Minoa, ut videtur, depingens. 


1. 2. Quid hic ti (‘honor’) velit dicere omnino non liquet. 

1. 4. XAwpdv. Mire deest substantivum; sed textus emendatus videtur esse. 

1. 11. Scilicet allocutionis verba desunt; sed nulla lacuna. 

1. 13. Vocativum, ut videtur. 

1. 17. Quomodo possit sphaera ‘mortua’ esse ignorat editor. ' 

1. 18. otipnv. Vocabulum antehac ignotum. Fértasse impedimentum aliquid 
intellegitur. Addendum lexicis. 


1. 22. Fortasse Sap[eic] et BA&ct[ave] sunt supplenda; sed significatio obscura 
est. 


Sse. 


CAN YOU TRUST TACITUS? 


By K. WELLESLEY 


N November or December 1528 a citizen of Lyon was digging the 
foundations for a house on the northern outskirts of the town. In so 
doing he turned up the bronze tablet known to us as the Claudian Tablet. 
This document, copied from the Acta Senatus and displayed in the 
federal district at Lugudunum, is a verbatim report of the speech pro- 
nounced by Claudius in the Senate in A.D. 48 in favour of the admission 
to that body of certain Gallic chieftains. Forty-one years after its dis- 
covery a historian first placed it alongside the literary version of this 
same speech which we find in the Annals of Tacitus (xi. 24), and we have 
not yet exhausted the lessons which this vital juxtaposition can offer us. 


-It is not very often that we are able to look over the shoulder of an 


ancient writer and see how he wields paste and scissors and box of paints. 
It is therefore with anticipation and relief that we turn to an undeniably 
authentic document known, in its original version, to Tacitus, and try 
to measure the historian’s fidelity in using it.? 

But here a sore disappointment awaits us. The brutal fact is that only 
with the greatest difficulty can we find any resemblance at all to the 
original. The historian appears to have cast a mere glance at the Acta, 
before relapsing once again into the more congenial atmosphere of 
imagination released from the shackles of fact. Scholars of the past had, 
however, their answer. If Tacitus has remodelled the speech of Claudius, 
then that is because Claudius notoriously wrote very muddled Latin: 
while the emperor fumbled and mumbled, the gifted sylist rendered 
the gist of his speech with clarity, order, and precision; the digres- 
sions were suppressed, the pedantry softened, the clausulae were tidied 
up. Of recent years it has become increasingly difficult to lay this 
flattering unction to the soul and reputation of Tacitus. Fresh first-hand 


' A paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the Classical Association 
of Scotland at St. Andrews in May, 1951. For an explanation of the abbreviated 
references see the select bibliography at the end. 

2 'The inscription is CIL xiii. 1668; see below, pp. 34-5. I follow the text and 
numeration of Fabia. The site is now occupied by 17-32 rue Burdeau, near the 
Eglise St. Polycarpe, where fragments of the ara Romae et Augusti were found. 
The speech was probably pronounced between 14 and 17 Aug. 48 (Carcopino), 
and this copy was displayed, perhaps beneath a statue of Claudius, either very 
soon after the debate (Fabia, REA) or after Claudius’ death (Carcopino: no 
Claudian letters as in ILS 3481, 5004, 5629, 6571, or 962, the last provincial). 
First printed alongside Tacitus in 1569 by Vertranius Maurus (Fabia, TC 29). 
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evidence of the emperor’s powers of expression is now more plentiful. His 
edict on the citizenship of the Anauni, inscribed like the Lyon document 
on bronze and found in 1869, and two papyrus documents, the speech 
on law-court reform, and the letter to the Alexandrians of A.D. 41 (the 
latter published by Sir H. I. Bell in 1924 only) show few or no signs of 
imbecility, but rather impress us by their clarity of form and statesman- 
like content. Furthermore, the general whitewashing of Tiberius and 
Domitian has sprinkled a few drops over Claudius also, and he now 
presents in our history books an oddly speckled appearance—not very 
different from that which Suetonius gave him for a similar reason, the 
unresolved conflict of friendly and hostile traditions. It is informative 
but tedious to trace the judgements of historians upon Claudius’ power 
of composition as exemplified in the Lyon tablet.! 

With monotonous iteration the charges of pedantry and muddle- 
headedness, of irrelevance and lack of dignity are levelled against the 


! E. Kornemann, Tacitus (Wiesbaden, 1947) 60, says shortly, but aptly: ‘(We 
are in a position] den hohen Grad der stilistischen Veranderung, aber auch den 
der sachlichen Verballhornung zu studieren.’ A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship, 181 ff., appears to regard the tablet and Tacitus as equally reliable 


sources. Tacitus’ use of the Acta Senatus: Mommsen, 1150, ‘Fiir die Epoche: 


der julisch-claudischen Dynastie hat er (T.) die Senatsprotokolle wenn iiber- 
haupt, gewiB nur beilaufig eingesehen’ (v. M.’s note ibid.). Carcopino well 
says, 186, ‘Mais il demeure facheux pour l’historien que, par souci de l’unité de 
son ouvrage et par amour de son propre style, il ait si bien réussi 4 effacer la 
couleur et jusqu’a la trace du style propre a l’orateur qu’il prétend ressusciter 
devant nous.’ The Claudius of T. is not, as an orator, much more genuine than 
his Calgacus. On the need for a revision of our conception of Claudius v. 
Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 78, and von 
Woess, 362 f. 

Edict: CIL v. 5050; Mommsen, H. iv (1869), 99 = Ges. Schr. iv. 291 ff. 
Speech: BGU 611; v. p. 12,n. 1 infra. Letter: Bell; Laqueur, Klio, xx (1926), 
89 ff. It is instructive to see the embarrassment of Bell in reconciling the good 
sense of the author of the Letter to the Alexandrians with the traditional con- 
ception of the emperor which he shares: ‘It is conceivable that Claudius . . . was 
not wholly logical in his choice; a certain inconsequence and incapacity for con- 
nected thinking were notoriously characteristic of him. But the letter as a whole 
is well constructed, and it is not perhaps necessary to resort to this hypothesis’ (6). 
‘For the actual arrangement of the letter, which is clear and logical enough, 
Claudius himself may not have been responsible, but the decisions themselves 
... betray no trace whatever of any weakness of intellect’ (22) (my italics). Dessau, 
400, found in this same letter ‘weniger seine stilistische Unbeholfenheit als eine 
bedenkliche Neigung zur Geschwitzigkeit’. Grupe, Zeitschrift d. Savigny- 
Stiftung, xlviii (1928), roman. Abt., 573 ff., draws some trifling stylistic parallels 
between the letter and other utterances of C., including our speech. Hardy and 
Fabia are forced by their preconception that C. was a poor speaker to condemn 
the other writings also. 
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unfortunate Claudius by all the older historians and some of the younger 
ones. Hardy, it is true, recognizes some merit in the emperor’s speech, 
and by precariously balancing upon two stools tells us that it is at once 
rambling and clear, irrelevant and logical, wearisome and to the point. 
This gymnastic feat has been emulated by Claudius’ most recent bio- 
grapher, Professor Vincent Scramuzza (1940), who calls considerable 
powers of imagination to the rescue. ‘It would appear’, he says, in deal- 
ing with Claudius’ presumed reference to Valerius Asiaticus of Vienna, 
executed a year before, perhaps for treason, ‘that at the mention of that 
name the house became apprehensive lest he say more about the con- 
spiracy and perhaps recall the share other senators had had in it. In the 
deadly hush that apparently fell upon the Curia, Claudius himself, per- 
haps flustered, and losing his line of thought, blurted out the unusual 
apostrophe to himself. Then fumbling once or twice again, he groped 
his way back to the original plan of his speech.’ This is the merest con- 
jecture—‘it would appear’, ‘perhaps’, ‘apparently’, and again ‘perhaps’ 
punctuate a succession of interpretations discreditable to Claudius but 
for which there is no shred of evidence. The process is obvious: even if 
we have to become historical novelists, Claudius must at all costs be 
shown to be a fool. As man and orator, poor Claudius has always had 
a bad press, and the calumnies of the past have pursued him through his 
posthumous career in our histories, though Professors Momigliano and 
Carcopino are honourable exceptions who have ventured to defend him. 
When does the slander of unintelligibility begin? Surely in the lively 
squib we know as the Apocolocyntosis, in which Claudius, aroused 
by the verbal attack of Fabius, loses his temper and bellows out some 
furious words which no one can understand; and later Hercules, in his 
poetical onslaught, has the line ‘Quid nunc profatu uocis incerto sonas ?” 
The stories of Claudius’ incoherence, a defect perhaps especially promi- 
nent in his youth, are amplified by the hollow tones of Suetonius. The 
latter does give us, however, an interesting quotation from a letter of 
the Emperor Augustus which casts a rather different light on Claudius’ 
powers of speech. ‘Confound me, my dear Livia’, wrote Augustus, ‘if 
I am not surprised that your grandson Tiberius (Claudius) could please 
me with his declaiming. How in the world anyone who is so unclear in 
his conversation can speak with clearness and propriety in public when 
he declaims, is more than I can see.’ Augustus is amazed at Claudius’ 
unexpected eloquence in public speaking; and is not this what Tacitus 
himself says ? ‘Neque in Claudio, quotiens meditata dissereret, elegantiam 
requireres’.! 


? Examples of the usual condemnation of Claudius as orator may be found in, 


: 
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It is high time to leave fancies and get down to facts. Before we re- 
echo the old story that Claudius bungled his speech and Tacitus was 
forced to patch it up, let us turn to the ipsissima uerba, and really find out 
what they are saying—lest 


intellecta prius quam sint, contempta relinquas. 


The main tenor of Claudius’ speech may be paraphrased somewhat 
in this fashion: 


1. (ll. 1-7): ‘First let me rebut the first and obvious objection to a 
policy of generosity—that it is a new and unprecedented step. In fact, 
Roman constitutional history is full of innovation from the very begin- 
ning.’ 

2. (Il. 8-24): ‘Originally Rome was governed by kings, but not by a 
hereditary dynasty, for among them were men of new families and 
foreign extraction. Numa, for example, the second king, was a Sabine; 
Priscus Tarquinius came from Tarquinii in Etruria, where he was barred 
from office because of his birth (his father was a Corinthian immigrant, 
and his mother a noble but poverty-stricken Tuscan). Between Priscus 
and Superbus intervened Servius Tullius, son of a captive woman or a 
refugee from Etruria (if we may so interpret the evidence), yet proving 
an excellent king.”! 

3. (ll. 25-37): ‘After the expulsion of the kings came the annual 
magistrates of the republic, the consulship, for instance, itself superseded 
in time of crisis by the dictatorship. Tribuni plebis were created to 


among others, Groag (PW iii, col. 2836); G. Bloch in Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
i. 2.230 ff. ; Charlesworth (CAH x. 677); Rosenberg, Einleitung und Quellenkunde, 
10 f.; and, of authorities cited in the bibliography, Miinzer, Fabia, Wuilleumier 
(135 f. with some concessions to Carcopino). 

Scramuzza’s reconstruction: 102 ff. Momigliano, 11 ff., concentrates on 
Claudius’ learning and the parallel with Livy iv. 3. 4, but he does emphasize his 
importance as a mouthpiece of Roman political wisdom. Carcopino’s article, 
little noticed in this country, was the first to shift the attack against Tacitus and 
to attempt a fresh approach to the problem. 

Apocolocyntosis, 6: ‘excandescit hoc loco Claudius et quanto potest murmure 
irascitur. quid diceret, nemo intellegebat . . .?; Suetonius, Claudius, 6: “Tiberium 
nepotem tuum placere mihi declamantem potuisse, peream nisi, mea Liuia, 
admiror. nam qui tam déoagés loquitur, qui possit cum declamat capas dicere 
quae dicenda sunt, non uideo.’ T.’s own verdict is at Ann. xiii. 3. 

! Scholars complain that the enumeration of externi reges cuts across 
and confuses the promised survey of constitutional innovations. To this the 
answer is: (1) Are foreign kings not to be regarded as evidence of constitutional 
innovation? (2) Claudius has chosen a chronological, at the expense of an 
analytical, method of exposition ; but both methods are good; and (3) Claudius 
is making a speech, not writing an essay. Cf. infra, p. 20 and n. 1. 
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champion the plebs; consuls were replaced by decemvirs, and decemvirs 
by consuls. Yet again, the power of the consuls was distributed 
among the ¢tribuni militum. The plebeians gained equality with the 
patricians.’ 

4. (Il. 37-40): ‘Our empire was extended by war—but as this would 
lead up to the conquest of Britain I say nothing of this topic—and our 
citizenship offered to non-citizens. . . .”" 

5. (Il. 41-48): ‘. . . Augustus and Tiberius appointed senators from 
a wide field, but Italy retained and, as I shall show by my censorial lectio 
senatus, continues to retain the most prominent position. This, however, 
is not a reason for rejecting meritorious provincials.’ 

6. (Il. 49-59): ‘Individual senators already come to us from colonies 
in the provinces, e.g. from Vienna in Gallia Narbonensis. Vestinus from 
that city is my trusted servant, and his sons should be able to look for- 
ward to a senatorial career. I say nothing of that fantastic man who 
irregularly secured the consulship; but Vestinus’ brother is fully worthy 
of admission to your number.’2 

7. (Il. 60-62): ‘In my review I have now reached, in logic and geo- 
graphy, the extremity of Gallia Narbonensis, and it is time to come to 
the point at issue.’ 

8. (ll. 63-69): ‘Here is a deputation of nobles from Gallia Comata. 
You will have no regrets if they are made senators, any more than Paullus 
Fabius Persicus is ashamed of the title Allobrogicus won by his ancestor 
Quintus Fabius over doughty Gallic foes. You are glad to have members 

' Even this modest praeteritio of Rome’s territorial expansion and of its 
culmination in the conquest of Britain (contrast contemporary exultation ex- 
emplified in Riese, Anthologia Latina, i, nos. 419-26) has not escaped criticism. 
But these territorial gains, as the fundamental reason for admitting provincials 
to the Senate, deserved a mention by Claudius; and the conquest of Britain 
means that Gallia Comata is no longer on the fringe of the Roman Empire. 

2 Lines 54 to 59 have given translators a good deal of trouble. There are few 
readers who will find Hardy’s version (reprinted by Scramuzza) at all acceptable: 
‘An ill-omened name occurs to me—a ruffian bore it—, and I pass it over. Be- 
sides, I hate that blend of the gymnast and the “‘rara avis”.... I might say the 
same of the man’s brother, though he is prevented by a pitiable and undeserved 
fate from proving himself a useful senator.’ I read (54 ff.) ‘ut (= quamuis) dirum 
nomen latronis (sc. Asiatici) taceam et ddi illud palaestricum prodigium quod 
ante . . . intulit quam colonia sua . . . consecuta est, idem (sc. ac de Vestino 
liberisque eius) de fratre eius (sc. Vestini) possum dicere, miserabili quidem 
indignissimoqte hoc casu, ut uobis utilis senator esse non possit.’ Fabia finds 
himself in considerable difficulties (107 f.) because he causes his muddled 
Claudius to pity Asiaticus’ brother, whom he must himself have punished by 
exclusion from the Senate (Fabia’s suggestion that the brother voluntarily laid 


down membership is unlikely, and involves fathering upon Claudius yet another 
incoherence). 
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from Lugudunum, and here are your new recruits, from the countryside 
of the provinces beyond the Narbonese.” 

g. (Il. 70-72): ‘I have summoned up my courage to champion the 
cause of Gallia Comata as a whole, for the frontier which separates the 
old province from the rest is quite unreal; we, as a senate, must take 
vigorous action in this matter.’? 

10. (Il. 72-81): ‘It may be that the Gauls fought the deified Julius for 
ten years; but contrast with those ten years the hundred years of loyal 
service. For example, they preserved peace and quiet during the critical 
census of my father Drusus although this was then a novel imposition 
and Drusus was called away to repel invasion. How responsible a task 
the holding of a census is I am realizing myself, though my task is lighter 
than his—I have merely to see that our resources become publicly 
known and receive public recognition.’ 


In this paraphrase the present writer hopes he has been faithful to the 


meaning and implication of the emperor’s words, though they have not 


always been understood in the sense he has given them. It is impossible 
to be confident that one has fully grasped the purport of this vital docu- 
ment for two reasons: the incomplete nature of the inscription, and our 
ignorance of certain historical facts. It will be observed that we have 
not mentioned among our difficulties the tedious irrelevancy and re- 
peated incoherence which scholars attribute to the speaker, for it is the 
thesis of this article that these do not in fact exist. 

Our tablet is broken off horizontally at the top and as a result we have 
a lacuna of uncertain length at the top of each of the two columns of the 


* For Quintus Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, cos. 121 B.c., v. PW vi, cols. 
1794 ff. (No. 110), for Paullus Fabius Persicus, cos. A.D. 34, ibid., cols. 1831 ff. 
(No. 120). Maximus’ victory over the Arverni and the Allobroges on 8 Aug., 
121 B.c. (Pliny, N.H. vii. 166) might well be in the mind of his descendant 
in August A.D. 48, and it was prominently commemorated in the Sacra Via by 
the fornix Fabianus. The conquest of the Gauls and their admission to the 
Senate are two steps in the same process of assimilation. The passage is mis- 
interpreted by Dessau, 160. Solum ipsum hints at the rural nobility in contrast 
with Gallic merchant-princes at Lugudunum. 

2 Gallia Comata here probably means the Three Gauls as opposed to Gallia 
Narbonensis (as in Pliny, N.H. iii. 31; iv. 105). But earlier it seems to 
have meant Transalpine, as opposed to Cisalpine, Gaul (as in Cicero, Phil. 
8. 27). There may be some confusion in Lucan i. 442-3 (read Ligur in 442? 
or Liger? Getty’s note is unsatisfactory), and in Suetonius, Julius 22, a con- 
fusion which may account for omnis in Caesar, B.G. i. 1, and for Cicero’s choice 
of the unofficial Gallia Ultima (Phil. 2. 48; 5. 5; 7. 3). With destricte iam 
Comatae Galliae causa agenda est supply nobis (sc. senatoribus), not mihi (as, 
apparently, Fabia, TC 128). 
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inscription, that is, before line 1 and between lines 40 and 41. The word- 
ing of the first sentence preserved, however (‘summae rerum . . . utile; 
primam cogitationem, primam occursuram’), and the fact that the ciui- 
tatem (citizenship) of line 40 lends itself to a ready transition to the next 
topic of admission to the Senate which is being dealt with when our text 
resumes at line 41, the consideration also that the whole tablet probably 
bore at its head a line or lines of preamble in larger letters, warn us not 
to suppose that the lacunae were extensive. In particular, it would be 
highly risky to attempt to save Tacitus’ reputation by assigning all those 
parts of his version for which no warrant exists in the authentic record 
of Claudius’ speech to the convenient blank space of these two short 
lacunae.? 

But there is a second gap in our knowledge which must give us pause 
—the exact meaning of a number of historical references made by the 
emperor. What does ubique in line 43 mean?—throughout Italy or 
throughout the empire? What is the dirum nomen latronis of line 54? Is 
this in fact an allusion to Valerius Asiaticus of Vienna, convicted and 
forced to commit suicide a year before the date of this speech, perhaps 
for treasonable activities which attempted to capitalize the Gallic de- 
mands for equality of treatment with Italy? What is meant by solidum 
ciuitatis Romanae benificium in lines 56, 57? Concerning some of the 
historical allusions the debate still continues, and we dismiss them from 
this paper with the reflection that here again is a warning for those hasty 
critics against whom we protest.? 

Three passages, in particular, have suffered from their angry shafts, 
and these we are in duty bound to consider. The first is Claudius’ treat- 
ment of the Roman kings, lines 8-24: ‘a tedious, rambling and often 
irrelevant résumé of early Roman political history’, says Hardy; and later 
the same Hardy, apparently no lover of ancient history, repeats, ‘a weari- 
some and uninteresting historical retrospect’. How much saner is the 
reminder which Momigliano gives us that Claudius, the Etruscologist 
and historian of the recent imperial period, might well consider himself 
a better-qualified interpreter of early Rome and its lessons for his own 


' As Fabia appears to want to (REA 239f. and TC 140f.). I agree with 
Carcopino that this is a highly dangerous assumption in view of the proven 
infidelity of Tacitus in points where detection is possible. 

? Vbique: on the topic coloniae et municipia, see the controversy between 
Hardy, Cam. . Philol. xxxii (1913), 79 ff., 282-8, and Cunningham, COQ viii 
(1914), 132 f. and ix (1915), 57-60 (a controversy continued in privately circu- 
lated papers) ; Last, JRSxxii (1932), 232; xxiv (1934), 59; Sherwin-White, Rom. 
Cit. 182; Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee, CR lviii (1944), 39. Was Valerius Asiaticus’ 
crime really that of treason? So Scramuzza, 102, with some probability. 
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day than some of his hearers. When we come to study his words in 
detail, we find that these alleged pedantries and irrelevancies are in fact 
highly germane to his theme. Lines 12-16, for instance, deal with Priscus 
Tarquinius: ‘propter temeratum sanguinem quod patre Demaratho 
Corinthio natus erat et Tarquiniensi matre generosa, sed inopi ut quae 
tali marito necesse habuerit succumbere, cum domi repelleretur a 
gerendis honoribus, postquam Romam migrauit, regnum adeptus est.’ 
This sentence has been attacked on three grounds: first, that the facts 
are in part taken from Livy, secondly that it is poor Latin, and thirdly 
that the matter is irrelevant.! The first two criticisms need not detain 
us; if Claudius used his Livy or as a historian of early Rome agreed 
with Livy’s account of Priscus, must we be surprised or indignant? If 
Claudius utters a sentence in which we find the members (1) propter 
temeratum sanguinem (explained by the quod clause following), (2) cum 
domi repelleretur, and (3) postguam Romam migrauit before we reach our 
main clause regnum adeptus est, in what way does this offend against 
syntax, logic, chronological order, or clarity? But the third accusation, 
that of irrelevancy, is even less well based. Priscus’ blood was temeratus ; 
my candidates, says Claudius, are insignes iuuenes (line 63), no less noble 
than the Fabius Allobrogicus who fought their fathers; Priscus’ father 
was a Greek—how much better the Gallic westerner; his mother was 
poor, but the Gauls are notoriously wealthy, and you must have money 
to be a senator; he came to Rome after being refused office in his own 
country, but Claudius’ protégés have borne high office in theirs; Priscus 
obtained the kingship, the emperor’s Gauls seek admission to an assembly 
of kings. In this sentence, then, Claudius touches upon birth, nationa- 
lity, wealth, and previous office, all highly relevant to admissibility to the 
Senate. What then remains of our critics’ contentions? 

Another favourite target for attack is Claudius’ hostile reference to an 
unnamed senator at lines 54 ff.: “Vt dirum nomen latronis taceam, et odi 


t Lines 12 ff. among others are condemned by Grupe, Ztschr. d. Sav.-Stift. 
xlii (1921), roman. Abt., 32 f. In his masterly monograph of 167 pages, Fabia 
condemns Il. 9-24. of the speech of Claudius as pedantry (‘l’étalage complaisant 
de son érudition importe 4 la vanité de l’empereur’). Comment is unnecessary. 
But his attempt to rewrite ll. 11-16 in what he believes better Latin (135) shows 
a self-confidence which merits admiration rather than imitation. And had Fabia 
never heard a public speech which sounded better than it read? I cannot share 
Carcopino’s view (195) that ‘les successions royales . . . n’ont pas de visible 
rapport avec |’évolution des formes de gouvernement’. Like Carcopino himself 
or any historian of ancient times, Claudius is trying to deduce a general pattern 
of Roman evolution from fragmentary evidence; having dealt with the foreign 
origin of the kings, he passes at lines 24 ff. to the various republican magistracies 
which replaced them. 
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illud palaestricum prodigium, quod ante in domum consulatum intulit, 
quam colonia sua solidum ciuitatis Romanae benificium consecuta est, 
idem de fratre eius possum dicere, miserabili quidem indignissimoque 
hoc casu, ut uobis utilis senator esse non possit.—“Though I pass over 
in silence the inauspicious name of a ne’er-do-well, that muscular prodigy 
of hatefulness who managed to get the consulship into his family, before 
his colony gained the full grant of Roman citizenship, I may say the 
same [that is, I may plead the cause, of his brother] who is to be pitied 
indeed and is most undeserving of suffering the fate of being debarred 
from serving you in the capacity of a senator.’! Claudius has already cited 
the case of the worthy Vestinus from Vienna, the privy councillor later 
destined to be prefect of Egypt; now he quotes a less happy instance, 
and points out that the black sheep of Vienna must not be allowed to dis- 
distort judgement or to discredit Vestinus’ brother or his countrymen. 
Whether the offender be Valerius Asiaticus or not, Claudius’ general 
drift is clear. There must be no anticipation of official policy; there must 
be noirregular entry to the Senate; admission must be a matter thoroughly 
debated and approved. Full Roman citizenship must of course precede 
the grant of the rank of senator; since even knights and privy councillors, 
like Vestinus, even men of worth who are fully competent to serve Rome 
in the Senate, must submit to take their turn. 

The third instance of ill-considered condemnation relates to a sen- 
tence which, as it stands in a separate paragraph, immediately arrests the 
attention and sounds at first like a rather poor joke (lines 60-62): ‘tempus 
est iam, Ti. Caesar Germanice, detegere te patribus conscriptis, quo 
tendat oratio tua: iam enim ad extremos fines Galliae Narbonensis 
uenisti.’ Is this really an interruption by a puzzled senator who is hope- 
lessly confused by the imperial mumbler? Such was the suggestion of 
Mommsen many years ago,? but apart from other objections to this view, 


' See p. 17, n. 2 supra. 

2 Mommsen’s suggestion: Eph. Epigr. vii (1890), 394 = Ges. Schr. iv. 506, 
following Zell (reff. in Fabia, TC 119). The main other objections to it are: 
(1) interrupters of an imperial speech at Tac. Amn. i. 12, 13, 74; ii. 37; vi. 8, etc., 
use the apostrophe Caesar; (2) Trajan’s order (Pliny, Pan. 75) to insert inter- 
ruptions in the body of imperial speeches as recorded in the Acta Senatus 
was clearly an innovation; cf. T. Reinach, BCH xx (1896), 542, n. 3; (3) the 
immediately following words of Claudius contain no recognition of any in- 
terruption. 

The function of the presiding magistrate in the Senate: Mommsen, Le Droit 
public romain, tr. Girard (1891), 135 ff., esp. 141: ‘Le réle du magistrat devait 
légalement étre passif; il devait exclusivement indiquer la question & vider et ne 
pas proposer lui-méme de solution. Selon l’expression romaine, il doit demander 
au sénat ce qui doit étre fait, quid fiert placet.’ Antony did indeed as consul 
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we can refute the great historian by referring him to his own Rémisches 
Staatsrecht. Here Mommsen points out that the magistrate (e.g. con- 
sul or censor) who was the opener of a senatorial discussion did not him- 
self vote or even put forward a formal proposition; this was crystallized 
gradually as the debate proceeded. There is no question then, of the 
Senate’s impatiently awaiting a formal proposition from the emperor. 
Claudius has broached his topic in general terms only (istam rem, 
line 4), a widening of the right of entry to the Senate, and he has been 
at pains to demonstrate by the facts of history the centrifugal and centri- 
petal tendencies of the Roman State. He has prepared the ground 
according to sound rhetorical practice, by exordium, praeiudicia, and 
narratio. By easy and methodical transitions he has led his hearers from 
early to contemporary Rome, from kings to consuls, from Italy to the 
provinces, from Vienna in Gallia Narbonensis to Lugudunum outside 
it, from Lugudunum to the Gallic chieftains. Now at this critical point 
in his speech, when he is passing from the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
when he is trying to take his hearers across that unreal boundary between 
Vienna and Lugudunum, between Lugudunum and All Gaul, he stages, 
somewhat nervously, a coup de thédtre. The annual congress at Lugu- 
dunum on 1 August 48 had sent a deputation to the emperor to raise 
the matter of entry into the Senate, and this deputation of young Aeduan 
nobles and of delegates from Lugudunum has been waiting in an ante- 
room of the chamber, for ambassadors are not allowed to be present 
during the actual deliberations. The sentence so strangely paragraphed 
in our text (lines 60-62: tempus est iam, &c.) is their cue for entry. They 
file in, and Claudius pointing dramatically to them exclaims, Tot ecce 


personally propose, according to a written draft, a motion abolishing the dicta- 
torship soon after 20 Mar. 44 B.c., but Cicero’s allusion in Phil. 1. 3 shows how 
exceptional this was: ‘dictaturam . . . funditus ex re publica sustulit; de qua ne 
sententias quidem diximus. scriptum senatus consultum quod fieri uellet attulit, 
quo recitato auctoritatem eius summo studio secuti sumus. .. .’ 

There is then as yet no formal proposition; and less still is the remark a rappel 
a la question (Carcopino, 194): Claudius neither anticipates nor digresses. The 
objection of Miinzer (36 n.) to the theory that the emperor has so far spoken in 
general terms only is trifling. Lines 60 ff. mark the vital transition from familiar 
to unfamiliar ground, a transition to which Claudius refers at Il. 70, 71: ‘timide 
. . . egressus adsuetos . . . terminos sum’ (note the tense). Line 69 is certainly 
not the end of the first part of the speech, as Fabia, 127, claims. It is because of 
their failure to see the part which the emperor is playing that Fabia and Carco- 
pino condemn the ending of Claudius’ speech as sudden and inconclusive. The 
latter’s suggestion that Claudius just did not bother since he intended to carry 
out the adlectio anyway is unhappy: why, in that case, the debate in the Senate 
at all upon a matter within the discretion of Claudius whether as emperor or as 
censor? 
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insignes iuuenes quot intueor. . . . ‘Here is a fine body of recruits of whom 
you will have no reason to feel ashamed. After my survey of Roman 
history, if you agree that the Gauls are worthy candidates for this honour 
(si haec ita esse consentitis), what more can I do for you than demonstrate 
in this vivid way and by this gesture (digito demonstrem) that not merely 
Lugudunum whose members I see before me, is now sending you its 
export (mittere) of senators, but so also is the rural nobility of Gaul beyond 
the boundaries of the old province (solum ipsum ultra fines prouinciae 
Narbonensis).’! 

Claudius concludes his speech with a tactful reference to the fidelity of 
the Gauls during the century that separated his own day from the end 
of the Gallic War of Julius, and especially to their fidelity at the critical 
moment when his father Drusus was, by the German threat, called away 
from the superintendence of the first census of Gaul, an operation that 
was difficult for the Romans and might perhaps have been resented by 
their freshly conquered foe. ‘My task, as censor,’ says Claudius, ‘is 
easier, but I realize its importance: if I have not like Drusus to impose 
a yoke upon the vanquished, I have to review and make known the 
resources of the Roman State.’2 


! Who are the insignes iuuenes? This passage, ll. 63-72, is quite misunder- 
stood by Fabia, TC 122 ff., whose account leads us into insurmountable diffi- 
culties. He takes the insignes iuuenes to be senators from the Allobrogan capital, 
Vienna, to supply a counterpart to the Allobrogicus of 1. 65: “Cette expression 
désigne nécessairement 4 cause du contexte immeédiat, non magis sunt —et non 
pas sint ou erunt — paenitendi senatores, des sénateurs réels et actuels, non pas 
éventuels ou futurs.? Why? Paenitendi is gerundive, and stands in contrast with 
paenitet. Carcopino makes the emperor point out not the deputation, but the 
Lugudunum senators already sitting. But: (1) iuuwenes is a queer way of de- 
scribing senators of seniority; they are clearly future senators, ‘postmodo cum 
annis promoturi dignitatis suae incrementa’, ll. 53-54; and (2) the Senate does 
not require its own members to be displayed before it; it requires to examine 
the new applicants for membership. Scramuzza, 103, vaguely refers to ‘some 
Gauls who had come to witness this historic sitting’, but he is right in seeing 
that Claudius is directing attention to the new candidates for senatorial rank. 
Quando (1. 68) is a correlative to the iam of the same line, ‘now that .. .’. Thus 
the alleged sophistry of Claudius, who is accused by Fabia and Carcopino of 
treating Lugudunum, the federal area and Roman colony, as a part of Gallia 
Comata, is imaginary; the capital, in which Claudius was born and whose exact 
status both he and his listeners must have known far more clearly than do mod- 
ern readers, is in fact contrasted by him with solum ipsum, and iam, with primary 
tenses, in 1. 68 as in Il. 37, 45, and 71, seems to mean ‘now and henceforward’ 
as opposed to longo iam tempore, of the past, 1. 50. On solum, v. p. 18, n. 1 supra. 

? Gallic fidelity in 12 B.c.: contrast Livy’s less favourable version of events: 
‘ciuitates Germaniae cis Rhenum et trans Rhenum positae oppugnantur a Druso, 
et tumultus, qui ob censum exortus in Gallia erat, componitur’ (Per. 138, 139). 
If Tacitus had been willing, and competent, to criticize Claudius’ thesis, here 
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Here our inscription ends; here ended in all probability the speech of 
the emperor. He has placed the larger issues before the Senate, and it is 
left for those who speak after him to bring forward formal propositions. 
What the tenor of these speeches, friendly or hostile, may have been we 
do not know, and Tacitus, characteristically, has not troubled to inform 
us. From his version of the speech of Claudius he passes immediately 
to the terms of the senatus consultum, but it is incredible that the emperor 
should in fact have suffered the senate to remain silent. ‘If you approve 
of this, conscript fathers,’ he says in the concluding lines of his law- 
court reform speech preserved in a Berlin papyrus, ‘vote for it candidly 
and according to your sincere opinion. If you disapprove, you yourselves 
must find other remedies, but here and now. To be sure, if you wish to 
take time, even a reasonably long time, to think the matter over, you may 
do so. But remember, that at whatever point you are called upon to 
voice your opinion, you must speak your mind. It is highly unbecoming 
to the majesty of this assembly, conscript fathers, that there should 
be only the consul designate to express his views on the matter raised by 
the consuls, while the other members of the Senate merely say “I assent” 
(Adsentior), but on leaving the chamber tell one another, ‘““We have ex- 
pressed our opinion” (Diximus)!’ Not only did Claudius wish his 
senators to speak their minds, but there was as yet no formal and definite 
proposition upon which to vote. That which was finally voted was to 
the effect that the Gauls should be allowed to enter the Senate, the first 


to be chosen coming from the Aedui, the old and trusted friends of 
Rome.! 


surely was yet another instance of suppressio veri on the part of the imperial 
advocate which he might have seized upon. But Tacitus has little real interest 
in reconstructing what really happened; his aim throughout is to point a moral 
(not always a very profound one) and adorn a tale. 

' The Berlin papyrus: BGU 611; Bruns—Gradenwitz, Fontes?, No. 53; P. F. 
Girard, Textes de droit romain® (1937), 135 f., No. 40; Riccobono, No. 40; 
Stroux, Eine Gerichtsreform des K. Claudius, Sb. Bay. Ak. 1929; v. Woess. A 
study of this document at once confirms Miinzer’s view (38) that Claudius’ 
speech was not followed immediately by the SC, as Tacitus appears to imply, 
and disproves his other suggestion that the Senate accepted Claudius’ plea in 
favour of Gallia Comata as a whole only so far as to permit the Aedui to enter 
the Senate (‘Also hat Claudius mehr erstrebt, als erreicht; sein Antrag ist nicht 
zum BeschluB erhoben worden’, 37). Fabia, TC 5, following Nipperdey and 
Andresen, and followed by Liechtenhan, attempts to show that no debate 
succeeded, but in referring to other passages in Tacitus which might be under- 
stood to imply this, he uses a most dangerous argument, the argumentum ex 
silentio Taciti. None of these passages in fact proves that ‘des propositions 
soumises au sénat par l’empereur Claude ont été décrétées sans opposition’ 
(Liechtenhan’s phrase, 202). Whatever experiences may have prompted 
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Let us turn now from our authentic speech to the version of it which 
Tacitus provides in Annals xi. 24, and to the setting in which he has 
placed it, preceded as it is by the privy council meeting in xi. 23. We 
have noted the strange omission in his narrative of any speech to follow 
that of Claudius. But let us be just to Tacitus. If he has suppressed the 
easily accessible speeches of the senators in the senate house, he has 
given us something else in exchange: he has retailed at some length argu- 
ments of which the historian can in fact have enjoyed no sure know- 
ledge, arguments purporting to have been advanced against Claudius’ 
policy at the preliminary privy council. Not only are these a plausible 
fiction imagined by our writer or transferred from their proper place in 
the formal meeting of the Senate; but they are also alluded to, and an- 
swered, point by point in the speech which Claudius is made to pro- 
nounce, though the latter belongs not to the privy council but to the 


senate debate. It is difficult to imagine a more arbitrary or wilful literary 
device. 


Very shortly the Tacitean speech runs as follows: ‘My ancestor 
Clausus, and indeed many nobles and senators, were of foreign extrac- 
tion; Italy has been extended to the Alps and we have planted joint 


Claudius to protest as he did in BGU 611 against a silent and submissive senate, 
it is quite incredible that the fathers should have kept silence in A.D. 48 con- 
cerning their own recruitment, when in 47 violent discussion arose among them 
concerning the Lex Cincia (Ann. xi. 5). Furthermore, as Miinzer pointed out, 
the phrasing of the SC, which limited the concession to the Aedui in the first 
place, necessarily implies discussion and a formal proposition or amendment. 
Here Claudius himself raises the matter (refert): princeps . . . uocato senatu ita 
exorsus est, and it is precisely because he leaves it to the Senate to propose 
remedies on the lines of what he clearly desires himself that he permits himself 
to spend such an apparently disproportionate part of his time on past history. 
This survey is garnished indeed with hors d’ceuvre (Fabia, TC 143), but they 
lead up to a main dish which Claudius hopes the Senate will assist in serving. 
Cf. v. Woess on BGU 611. 

The translation of BGU 611 (col. iii, 10 ff.) is Scramuzza’s (111), emended. 
S. blunts the significance of the Latin by translating (1. 10) haec, p.c., st uobis 
placent by ‘If you approve of my proposal’; and (ll. 18 ff.) unum tantummodo 
consulem designatum descriptam ex relatione consulum ad uerbum dicere sententiam 
by ‘only the consul designate to express his views on the motion of the (incum- 
bent) consuls’. Haec si uobis placent recalls the presiding magistrate’s opening 
gambit, and shows Claudius’ anxiety not to present the Senate with an imperial 
fait accompli; and it is sententia, not relatio, which means ‘proposition’ or 
‘motion’. Furthermore, ‘dum quocumque loci uocati fueritis, propriam memi- 
neritis uobis dicendam esse sententiam’ (15 ff.) does not mean ‘whichever way 
you vote, you must give reasons for your choice’. Here uocati is a restoration 
by Stroux under the mistaken impression that C. is alluding to the venue of the 
Senate; rogati is more likely in view of the meaning of locus, for which see Cic. 
Phil. 5. 46 and Tac. Ann. i. 74. 
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colonies of veterans and provincials; Spain and Narbonese Gaul send us 
senators. What brought about the downfall of Athens and Sparta was 
their restriction of citizenship—contrast Romulus. We had foreign 
kings, and freedmen’s sons long ago became magistrates; if we have 
fought the Gallic Senones, we have fought also the Italians, and the 
capture of Rome is paralleled by the Caudine Forks. The Gallic War 
was exceptionally short; the Gauls are wealthy; and, finally, all estab- 
lished principles were once innovations, and this new policy will one day 
be imitated as a precedent and a model.’ 

Even in this skeleton outline certain things arrest and perplex us. We 
can find but three themes common to the original and to the copy—the 
theme of the acceptance of innovation (placed first by Claudius, but last 
by Tacitus), that of the value of foreign immigrants, and that of the 
shortness of the Gallic War. The presentation of each of these themes 
by Tacitus is in fact open to objection, but for the moment let us accept 
them gladly and gratefully. Let us grant that Tacitus has understood 
and reproduced one or two of the more obvious points of the original 
speech. But how much else has he bungled or neglected! How soon the 
juxtaposition of the two speeches reveals the weaknesses of the copy! 
These are, in the main, four: first, the entire suppression of any charac- 
teristic feature of Claudius’ style; secondly, the omission of arguments 
which should be there; thirdly, the addition of others which should not 
be there; and fourthly, an order of topics which is neither faithful to the 
source nor intelligible to the reader. To deal with the last point first: 
consider the sequence in Tacitus: ‘Early patricians—times of Augustus— 
Athenians and Spartans—Roman kings—capture of Rome by Gauls— ‘ 
Julius’ Gallic campaigns—money—innovation.’ Is this a rational or 
intelligible ordering of topics? The obliteration of Claudius’ style we 
must accept with what resignation we can muster, nor perhaps is the loss 
serious. We are, of course, sorry that Claudius has been robbed of his 
legal phraseology, his racy colloquialisms like palaestricum prodigium, his 
archaisms like rusus, his careful distinctions of patruus and auonculus; 
frankly, we cannot understand why Tacitus has twice reproduced 
Claudius’ verb paenitet, yet twice replaced Claudius’ externi by the 
equally Ciceronian alienigenae; but these mysteries may be left to the 
scientific students of words. The omissions, however, are more impor- 
tant. This is the casualty list: first, the historical reconstruction of the 
origin of the Roman kings (lines 7-23 of Claudius’ speech) has been 
boiled down to four words—aduenae in nos regnauerunt. Some critics 
have professed to admire this drastic form of cookery, but others may 
find it without savour. The republican magistrates have practically dis- 
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appeared ; the precedents set by Augustus and Tiberius are not alluded 
to; the important assurance given by Claudius that the Italian character 
of the Senate shall be preserved is omitted with unhistorical carelessness ; 
Vienna and Lugudunum are nowhere to be found; and finally the excel- 
lent Vestinus and the muscular prodigy, Persicus and the deputation of 
young Gauls, have been butchered. This wholesale cutting has been 
necessary in order to accommodate in this chapter 24 of the speech, quite 
artificially, the replies to the opposition arguments crowded into the 
privy council story of the preceding chapter 23. Tacitus has woven a 
tangled web indeed in first venturing to tamper with his sources. But 
while he has robbed us of certain genuine arguments of Claudius, he has 
thrust upon us some others of his own manufacture.! 

There is an academic reflection about Athens and Sparta; there is a 
good deal about the financial attractions of luring Gallic wealth into 
Italy; there is something about the old republican nobility and that fami- 
liar King Charles’s Head—the freedman. A freedman was to Tacitus 
a species of red rag, and to ascribe to the emperor a defence of freedmen 
was a deadly hit at Claudius. The wealth of knights and the influence 
of freedmen were equally distasteful to the champion of the Senate. 
That this topic is quite irrelevant to Gallic senators is, in Tacitus’ esti- 
mate, neither here nor there. But we need not labour this point. Let us 
deal with one instance that has not, perhaps, attracted attention, and 
may illustrate the contamination of sources by Tacitus. 

“What regrets have we’, says Tacitus’ Claudius, ‘that the Balbi came 
to us from Spain, and no less distinguished men from Narbonese Gaul ?” 
What are the Balbi of Gades in Spain doing in a speech dealing with the 
admission of Gauls to the Senate? There is no mention of a Balbus in 
the extant oration of Claudius, and it is highly improbable that it figured 
in the lacuna midway therein. Balbus the elder is, of course, well known 


’ As Fabia, TC 137-8, justly remarks, Tacitus ‘émonde I’arbre touffu avec 
une rigueur parfois méme excessive, sacrifiant jusqu’’ des rameaux utiles, sinon 
nécessaires’, which is a mild way of putting it. So Hardy 146, and rightly: ‘It 
is hardly foo much to say that from the Tacitean speech, without the help of 
caps. 23 and 25, it would be impossible to gather what proposal the emperor 
was making.’ 

Legal phraseology: Grupe, Ztschr. d. Sav.-Stift. xlii (1921), roman. Abt. 36 ff. 

Colloquialism: palaestricum prodigium is no bad phrase if it alludes to the 
physical exercises which Asiaticus indulged in before committing suicide (Tac., 
Ann. xi. 3: ‘usurpatis quibus insueuerat exercitationibus’); alienigenae: not a 
pretty rare word, as Miinzer alleges, 40, but good Ciceronian; the point is that 
Tacitus wilfully avoids the word used by Claudius. Palaeographically, the tablet 
is interesting as affording evidence of the spellings illoc, benificium, optinuit, 


_ rusus, and quod = quot in A.D. 48 or soon after. 
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to Tacitus and to us as the prominent millionaire of Gades who was 
given Roman citizenship by Pompey—the grant contested in the lawsuit 
of 56 B.c., in which Cicero defended him by the speech Pro Balbo; he 
became the confidant of Caesar and the correspondent of Cicero, a 
Roman knight, a man of letters, and finally in 40 B.c. the first provincial 
to attain the consulship. It is incredible that the imperial orator should 
have gone out of his way to introduce him into his speech. We have seen 
that Claudius skates rapidly over the Republic, and we can hardly blame 
an emperor for the reticence. In particular, the times of Balbus and his 
nephew suggested dangerous thoughts and by now the sleeping dogs of 
the Civil War might well be allowed to lie; Balbus’ patron, too, Julius 
Caesar, evoked another unhappy memory which, no less than the first, 
was political dynamite. This was the attempt of Julius to recruit the 
Senate from the Gauls, the very venture upon which Claudius is now 
bent, but premature at that time and productive of a resentment which 
expressed itself in political witticisms about Gallic senators inquiring 
the way to the senate house. No, Balbus cannot have been mentioned 
by Claudius unless the latter was much less of a statesman than this 
speech leads one to believe; for if he was capable of slurring over the 
Gallic tumultus of 12 B.c. and the revolt of Sacrovir in A.D. 21, he would 
scarcely have revived older and less happy memories. If, then, Claudius 
did not mention Balbus and his nephew, who did? The answer surely 
is obvious—one of those who hated Balbus and all he stood for, one of 
the old gang of opposition senators whose speeches are lacking in Tacitus’ 
account. Having glanced at the records of the Senate and seen the allu- 
sion to Balbus, the historian has, through carelessness or irresponsibility, 
inserted it at the wrong place, the speech he writes for Claudius, where 
it merely vexes us by its irrelevancy or passes unnoticed. For the editors 
do not explain its business here; Furneaux, indeed, refers to Balbus’ 
citizenship and his final consulship, but leaves us still mystified. A 
glance at the elder Balbus’ career solves the mystery, and shows us that 
he remained until his consulship in 40 B.c. a Roman knight only (as such 
Tacitus alludes to him at Amn. xii. 60 under the heading of equites), 
without the normal prerequisite of senatorial rank and the cursus honorum. 
He became, says Velleius, ex priuato consularis. He had earlier done his 
best to enter the magic circle of privilege, but met considerable opposi- 
tion from the Senate. ‘Etiamne Balbus’, writes Cicero incredulously in 
49 B.C., ‘in senatum uenire cogitat?? Balbus was rejected; and Suetonius 
reports a story ascribing to him a malignant jealousy of the Senate which 
would have none of him: it was Balbus, so the senators whispered, who 
prevented Caesar from rising from his chair in respect when one day 
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the Senate formally waited upon the dictator. Yes, Balbus was a name 
that, even in A.D. 48, did not sound pleasantly in the ears of senators of 
the old school. But there was yet another reason why it should have 
been brought up by the opposition; when in 56 B.c. Balbus’ title to 
citizenship had been impugned, one of his accusers had pointed out that 
Balbus of Gades came from a ciuitas foederata, allied to Rome since 
Hannibal’s time and therefore no part juridically of the Roman State. 
The accuser, says Cicero (19), ‘negat ex foederato populo quemquam nisi 
is populus fundus factus esset, in hanc ciuitatem uenire’. Have we here 
the real link between Balbus and our Gauls? Were not the Aedui, the 
principal claimants, a ciuitas foederata? Might not some ill-disposed 
senator now suggest that if a member of a Spanish ciuitas foederata had 
a doubtful title to Roman citizenship as well, a Gallic chieftain in a simi- 
lar community could not be a senator of Rome? This may or may not 
be the explanation of our ‘Balbi’; if it is correct, Tacitus has fathered 
upon Claudius an argument used by his opponents; if it is not correct, 
he has at least failed to make clear the original and valid allusion. He 
has, as a historian, bungled his task.! 

We have so far explained, or sought to explain, the source of this refer- 


' ‘What regrets have we . . .?’: contrast Claudius’ remarks at Il. 64-65 (“Tot 
ecce insignes iuuenes . . . non magis sunt paenitendi senatores, quam paenitet 
Persicum . . . Allobrogici nomen legere’) and later at 1. 69 (‘ex Luguduno habere 
nos nostri ordinis uiros non paenitet’) with Tacitus’ perversion, ch. 24 (‘Num 
paenitet Balbos ex Hispania nec minus insignes uiros e Gallia Narbonensi 
transiuisse?’. By insignes uiros T. means, of course, Vestinus, his sons, and his 
brother). This keyword paenitet may have been seized upon by one of the 
opposition senators, for T. brings it again into an argument ostensibly ad- 
vanced against Claudius at the privy council in ch. 23: nec paenitere ueteris rei 
publicae. These distorted reminiscences make it very difficult to believe that T. 
has not looked at the original documents on this occasion. 

Resentment at provincial senators : ‘ciuitate donatos et quosdam e semibarbaris 
Gallorum recepit in curiam’, Suet. Julius, 76. But Balbus maior was far more 
important than any of these Gauls. The rise to political influence of outsiders 
like Oppius and Balbus and of the cetera equitum Romanorum praeualida nomina 
foreshadowed that of Claudius’ freedmen, says Tacitus, Ann. xii. 60; but the 
theme was a commonplace among the opposition. For Balbus’ influence see 
Syme, The Roman Revolution, passim, and Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas, 6. 
‘In Rome’, says Syme, ‘the alien millionaire exercised a power greater than most 
Roman senators’ (72); and (ibid. 501), in reference to the present speeches of 
Claudius and his opponents, “The millionaire Balbus and Seneca were the real 
enemies’. 

Ex priuato consularis : Velleius, ii. 51. 3 (with the interpretation of Willems, Le 
Sénat de la république romaine?, i. 608, n.); Cicero, ad Att. x. 11. 4; Suet. 
Iulius, 78; Cicero, pro Balbo, 19; and Martial Ep. ii. 32. recalls the ancient 
wrong: lis mihi cum Balbo est. 
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ence to the Balbi. We have still to examine its position in the Tacitean 
version. Unlike the other vestigial remains of the opposition speeches 
in the Senate omitted by Tacitus, this particular reference has found its 
way not into the privy council of chapter 23 but into the imperial speech 
of chapter 24. What has dictated this switch? Let us look at the context. 
This is strongly marked by the standard literary device of parallelism and 
antithesis. Peace at home is paralleled by a strong foreign policy, the 
Transpadanes are given citizenship, and colonies planted abroad; the 
exclusive policy of Athens and Greece was fatal, the open-handedness 
of Romulus his city’s strength; strangers became kings at Rome and 
freedmen’s sons magistrates; and so on. In this series of antitheses the 
Balbi of Spain fall neatly into line to accompany the distinguished men 
of Gallia Narbonensis. So does Tacitus put content second to form and 
flout the old and true saying: rem tene, uerba sequentur.! 

This concern for the artifices of style leads to trouble everywhere. 
The Claudius of Tacitus is made to say that the Gallic War was the 
shortest war which the Romans ever fought. Such a claim is quite un- 
founded, nor does the real Claudius make it or anything like it. If we 
regard the phrase as a rhetorical exaggeration suggesting that the Gallic 
War was comparatively short, it is, if applied to Julius’ campaigns of 
58-51 B.C., of course apt, though the original words of the emperor put 
it more clearly and speak of ten years of campaigning followed by a 
hundred years of peace; but in the context in which Tacitus has put it 
the mention of a short war is unintelligible; for we have just had a refer- 
ence to the Senones,? that is to the Gallic invasion of 390-387 B.c. and the 
capture of Rome after the Allia—the hoary and time-dishonoured bogy 
put up to scare us by those Romans who disliked the Gauls. And what 
business has Tacitus to spend so many lines of his précis upon the wars 
of Gauls and Sabines, when the real Claudius refuses to discuss military 
history at all? What business has he to spend even a single line at this 
point upon the possible objection that Rome has fought the Gauls, when, 
a moment before, the Tacitean Claudius has been allowed to say that 


' The reference to wealthy provincial senators in the account of the privy 
council in ch. 23 (oppleturos omnia diuites illos . . .) may reflect the opposition 
argument which cited the Balbi, but it is applied by T. to the Gallic chieftains. 
Yet the real difficulty about admitting Gauls, as distinguished from provincials 
in general, was not their wealth (and were they wealthier than Italians trading 
in Gaul?), but their past and present political influence with their rural ciuitates. 
The emphasis upon money is one of Tacitus’ distortions of Claudius’ outlook: 
he is the true representative of a senatorial class which resented its impoverish- 
ment and loss of power under the principate. 

2 For Julius’ Gauls compared with the Senones cf. a ranting passage in 
Lucan: i. 254. 


Two 
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Romulus incorporated former enemies into his State?! This strange 
travesty of an emperor is flogging a dead horse with an incoherence far 
grosser than any in the real man. Thus the form distorts the matter, and 
a statesmanlike utterance is turned into a school exercise. 

There is one other topic remarkable for its prominent place in Tacitus’ 
version and for its complete absence from the original speech—the ques- 
tion of money. Gaul, says the Tacitean emperor, is rich; let her pour her 
riches into the Roman treasury instead of hugging them to herself. Upon 
a rereading of Tacitus one is surprised to see with what covetousness this 
thought is repeatedly stressed. It is clearly presented by the words 
transferendo huc (i.e. to Rome) quod usque egregium fuerit; men and 
wealth are to come to the rescue of the exhausted empire (fesso imperio, 
a favourite notion of Tacitus’); Rome must avoid the ruin which over- 
took Athens and Sparta; and finally aurum et opes suas inferant potius 
quam separati habeant. This financial pessimism may reflect the sad 
sentiments of Tacitus’ own day; but they also reflect the pettiness of a 
man who could seriously suggest that the Romans conquered Britain for 
the sake of pearls. 

Tacitus concludes the emperor’s speech with a fine climax which shall 
be the last target for our criticism: ‘All things, conscript fathers, which 
are now thought most ancient, were once new. ..; this measure, too, shall 
grow old, and what today we defend by an appeal to precedents, shall 
itself become a precedent.’ Consider the phrase ‘omnia quae nunc uetu- 
stissima creduntur, noua fuere’—Tacitus means ‘Many ancient institu- 
tions of Rome seemed, and were, in their time innovations’; but what he 
says is, ‘All things which are now thought most old were once new’. 
That is, he has inserted creduntur in the wrong place, and used noua in 
such a way as to suggest a false contrast with wetustissima; such things 
as dictatorships and decemvirates were in fact noua (‘unfamiliar’), not 
noua (‘young’ as opposed to ‘old’). He has turned a sound argument into 


* Gauls and Sabines emphasized by Tacitus: Carcopino, 188. One of the 
points concerning T..’s references to war I owe to Liechtenhan (208), but I do 
not admit his deduction that this is an intentional and implied criticism by 
Tacitus of Claudius’ lack of logic; L. has sought to find other instances of a 
caricature by the historian, unconvincingly in my opinion. The usual and 
sounder view is expressed by Wuilleumier (and Fabia), 133: ‘Seule I’évocation 
initiale d’Attus Clausus identifie Claude, qui prend ensuite la figure typique de 
lempereur.’ The confusion belongs to T. alone; in any case he does not portray 
Claudius the statesman as a fool (Wuilleumier, 79). 

2 Fessum imperium: cf. Ann. ii. 1.7, cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa; xv. 50. 1 
fessis rebus (A.D. 65); Pliny maior, N.H. ii. 18; Pliny minor, Pan. 8; (‘scheint 
der offiziellen Sprache des Hofes anzugehéren’, Miinzer, 40, n.). 
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an empty truism; he has sacrificed meaning to form. He is himself 
muddled and he muddles his reader.! 

A careful study, then, of the Tacitean speech convinces us increasingly 
of its futility and artificiality; a careful study of Claudius’ speech largely 
disposes of the charges so long, so irresponsibly, and so unjustly levelled 
against it. From Claudius’ speech we gather the picture of a man who 
lived partly as an historian in the far-off, yet not meaningless, ancient 
times of Rome, partly as a statesman amid the problems and responsi- 
bilities of the present; who conceived Rome not as an ever hungry 
Minotaur claiming its tribute of men and money from a conquered 
world, but a civilization which pacified and united, which abolished 
meaningless frontiers, and which opened a career of service to men of 
talents even among the provincials: in a word, as a pebble thrown into 
the water of history whose ripples were to move ever outwards. Perhaps, 
thought Claudius, even the Britons might one day become a civilized 
nation. 

But Tacitus cares for none of these things. His gaze is firmly fixed 
upon the palace and the camp. He never was much interested in those 
Gauls, anyway; and now that he has dealt with the unrewarding theme of 
Claudius, the census, and the Aedui, he can return to the brilliantly 
coloured canvas which he has left upon the easel—the picture of Claudius 
and Messalina. 
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LYCURGUS 


Nico.aus of Damascus describes how Lycurgus convinced the Spartans of 
the value of training. Born about 64 B.c. of a noted Greek family, Nicolaus 
became the court historian of Herod the Great. He was a prolific writer, but 
most of his works have been lost—unfortunately, since his style is not without 
some grace and clarity, and the value of his ‘Universal History’ would have 
been considerable. 
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THE LYON TABLET 
(See Supplementary Plate CXL) 


C.L.L. xiii. 1668 


-.. Sum- 


mae rerum nostrarum sit utile... 

Equidem primam omnium illam cogitationem hominum, quam 
maxime primam occursuram mihi prouideo, deprecor, ne 
quasi nouam istam rem introduci exhorrescatis, sed illa 
potius cogitetis, quam multa in hac ciuitate nouata sint, et 
quidem statim ab origine urbis nostrae, in quod formas 
statusque res p(ublica) nostra diducta sit. 

Quondam reges hanc tenuere urbem, nec tamen domesticis succes- 
soribus eam tradere contigit. Superuenere alieni et quidam exter- 
ni, ut Numa Romulo successerit ex Sabinis ueniens, vicinus qui- 
dem, sed tunc externus; ut Anco Marcio Priscus Tarquinius. Is 
propter temeratum sanguinem, quod patre Demaratho Co- 
rinthio natus erat et Tarquiniensi matre generosa, sed inopi, 
ut quae tali marito necesse habuerit succumbere, cum domi re- 
pelleretur a gerendis honoribus, postquam Romam migrauit, 
regnum adeptus est. Huic quoque et filio nepotiue eius, nam et 
hoc inter auctores discrepat, insertus Seruius Tullius, si nostros 
sequimur, captiua natus Ocresia; si Tuscos, Caeli quondam Vi- 
uennae sodalis fidelissimus omnisque eius casus comes, post- 
quam uaria fortuna exactus cum omnibus reliquis Caeliani 
exercitus Etruria excessit, montem Caelium occupauit et a duce suo 
Caelio ita appellitauit, mutatoque nomine, nam Tusce Mastarna 
ei nomen erat, ita appellatus est, ut dixi, et regnum summa cum rei 


publicae utilitate optinuit--Deinde, postquam Tarquini Superbi mores in- 


uisi Ciuitati nostrae esse coeperunt, qua ipsius qua filiorum eius, 
nempe pertaesum est mentes regni, et ad consules, annuos magis- 
tratus, administratio rei p(ublicae) translata est. 

Quid nunc commemorem dictaturae hoc ipso consulari impe- 
rium ualentius, repertum apud maiores nostros, quo in as- 
perioribus bellis aut in ciuili motu difficiliore uterentur? 
aut in auxilium plebis creatos tribunos plebei? Quid a consu- 
libus ad decemuiros translatum imperium, solutoque postea 
decemuirali regno ad consules rusus reditum? Quid in plu- 
ris distributum consulare imperium tribunosque militum 
consulari imperio appellatos, qui seni et saepe octoni crearen- 
tur? Quid communicatos postremo cum plebe honores, non imperi 
solum, sed sacerdotiorum quoque? Iam si narrem bella, a quibus 
coeperint maiores nostri, et quo processerimus, uereor, ne nimio 
insolentior esse uidear et quaesisse iactationem gloriae pro- 
lati imperi ultra Oceanum. Sed illoc potius reuertar. Ciuitatem 
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potest. Sane 
nouo more et Diuus Augustus auonculus meus et patruus Ti. 
Caesar omnem florem ubique coloniarum ac municipiorum, bo- 
norum scilicet uirorum et locupletium, in hac curia esse uoluit. 
Quid ergo? non Italicus senator prouinciali potior est? Iam 
uobis cum hanc partem censurae meae adprobare coepero, quid 
de ea re sentiam, rebus ostendam. Sed ne prouinciales quidem, 
si modo ornare curiam poterint, reiciendos puto. 

Ornatissima ecce colonia ualentissimaque Viennensium quam 
longo iam tempore senatores huic curiae confert! Ex qua colo- 
nia inter paucos equestris ordinis ornamentum, L. Vestinum, fa- 
miliarissime diligo et hodieque in rebus meis detineo; cuius libe- 
ri fruantur quaeso primo sacerdotiorum gradu, postmodo cum 
annis promoturi dignitatis suae incrementa.~Vt dirum nomen la- 
tronis taceam, et odi illud palaestricum prodigium, quod ante in do- 
mum consulatum intulit, quam colonia sua solidum ciuitatis Roma- 
nae benificium consecuta est, idem de fratre eius possum dicere, 
miserabili quidem indignissimoque hoc casu, ut uobis utilis 
senator esse non possit,-— 

Tempus est iam, Ti. Caesar Germanice, detegere te patribus conscriptis, 
quo tendat oratio tua: iam enim ad extremos fines Galliae Nar- 
bonensis uenisti. - 

Tot ecce insignes iuuenes, quot intueor, non magis sunt paenitendi 
senatores, quam paenitet Persicum, nobilissimum uirum, ami- 
cum meum, inter imagines maiorum suorum Allobrogici no- 
men legere. Quod si haec ita esse consentitis, quid ultra desidera- 
tis, quam ut uobis digito demonstrem solum ipsum ultra fines 
prouinciae Narbonensis iam uobis senatores mittere, quando 
ex Luguduno habere nos nostri ordinis uiros non paenitet? 

Timide quidem, p(atres) c(onscripti), egressus adsuetos familiaresque uobis 
pro- 

uinciarum terminos sum; sed destricte iam Comatae Galliae 

causa agenda est. In qua si quis hoc intuetur, quod bello per de- 

cem annos exercuerunt Diuom Iulium, idem opponat centum 

annorum immobilem fidem obsequiumque multis trepidis re- 

bus nostris plusquam expertum. Illi patri meo Druso Germaniam 

subigenti tutam quiete sua securamque a tergo pacem praes- 

titerunt, et quidem cum ab census nouo tum opere et inadsue- 

to Gallis ad bellum auocatus esset. Quod opus quam ar- 

duum sit nobis, nunc cum maxime, quamuis nihil ultra, quam 


80 ut publice notae sint facultates nostrae, exquiratur, nimis 


magno experimento cognoscimus. 
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By E. WATSON-WILLIAMS 


THENE is mentioned in the [liad nearly 200 times and almost as 
often in the Odyssey.' On ninety-two? occasions Homer calls her 
yAouxatris. How should we translate this constantly recurring epithet? 
Neither Chapman; nor Pope‘ claims to provide a literal translation. 
Often they are content with ‘Athenian Maid’ or ‘Minerva’: but when 
they do attempt to render yAouxéms they offer ‘Blue-eyed Goddess’, 
‘Blue-eyed Maid’, &c. Cowper’ prefers ‘Pallas cerulean-eyed’, and 
Lord Derby* ‘blue-eyed Pallas’. 

Yet for at least a century it has been the fashion to translate this 
phrase as ‘Athene of the flashing eyes’ or ‘bright-eyed Athene’. 
Liddell and Scott’ give us: ‘yAauxéts, epithet of Athene, not so much of 
the colour as of the glare or gleam of her eyes, fierce-eyed.’ Following 
this tradition Lang*® renders, as a rule, ‘bright-eyed Goddess’; Rieu? 
shifts about between ‘Athene of the flashing eyes’ and ‘bright-eyed 
Athene’, or even omits the epithet (e.g. vii. 77, xiii. 329, 392), and Lucas" 
uses ‘flashing-eyed’ until Odysseus returns to Ithaca and then ‘bright- 
eyed’. But those who subscribe to the idea of ‘glaring, fierce-eyed’ 
cannot logically dilute it to ‘bright-eyed’, a complimentary meaning for 
which Homer has several other words." 

Liddell and Scott say also: ‘yAouxés; at first probably without any 

* Large Roman figures refer to Iliad, small to Odyssey. 

2 Thirty-seven times in the Jliad and fifty-five in the Odyssey. For refer- 
ences see Seber, Index Homericus (Oxford, 1780). 

3 The Whole Workes of Homer (London, 1616). 

4 The Iliad of Homer (London, 1715-20). 

5 The Odyssey of Homer (London, 1791). 

© The Iliad of Homer (London, 1864); but blue eyes belong to Amphitrite, 
xii. 60; cf. Cicero, de Natura Deorum 1. xxx. 83, ‘caesios oculos Minervae, coe- 
ruleos Neptuni’. Diodorus Siculus, however (I. xii. 8), gives Athene blue eyes. 

7 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 5th ed. (Oxford, 1864). This 
edition gives arguments for the change from ‘grey’ (eyes) to ‘glaring’: the gth 
ed. (1940), retains similar conclusions. 

8 A. Lang et al., Iliad of Homer (London, 1882). 

9 E. V. Rieu, Homer, Odyssey and Jliad (Harmondsworth; Penguin, 
1946, 1950). 

10 F. L. Lucas, Greek Poetry for Everyman (London, 1951). 


1! E.g. d0c0e pacive, ‘shining eyes’, XIII. 3, 7, 435}; XVII. 679; XXI. 415; fAikwy, 


‘bright-eyed’, i. 98, xvii, 274; Hapualpovta, ‘sparkling eyes’, iii. 397: L. Schmitz 
(Smith’s Biograph. and Mythol. Dict. (London, 1844), p. 397) ingeniously avoids 
the issue with ‘keen-sighted’. 
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notion of colour, “gleaming”. In Homer only once, of the sea (XVI. 
34)...’ (later of waves, moon, a serpent, which surely might as well be 
grey as gleaming). . .. “That yAauxés when applied to the eyes originally 
meant “glaring” or “gleaming” appears from the fact [sic] that the eyes 
of the owl are not blue or grey . . .. yAav§, the owl, so called from its 
glaring eyes (yAauxés).” But Bewick writes of the common brown owl: 
‘eyes dark blue’.! The argument here seems to be (a) yAcuxés means 
glaring or fierce, because the eyes of the owl are fierce, but are ‘not blue 
or grey’—which is simply untrue; (b) yAow§ means owl because it has 
glaring (though hardly ‘flashing’) eyes ;2 which brings us back to the start- 
ing-point. The word is post-Homeric and carries no connotation of 
fierceness. I suggest that, if not onomatopoeic, it means ‘the grey thing’. 
Note that the three translators cited, who render yAauxatis ‘flashing- 
eyed’, all translate yAouxds as ‘grey’ when applied to the sea, though 
‘gleaming’ or ‘shining’ would be quite appropriate. 

To continue: (yAcuxés) ‘later certainly with a notion of colour .. .. 
Of the Budini, “grey-eyed”, Herodotus IV. 108 yAauxéupatos grey- 
eyed; yAauxwpa (Hippocrates) = (Dioscorides) from the 
dull grey reflex of the eye blinded by cataract’, yAauxidwv.* Lucretius 
wrote: caesia Palladium, ‘if she has grey eyes you call her Athene’s 
self.’5 Let us assume that Homer composed his epics about goo B.c. If so, 
the meaning of some words, particularly adjectives, might have changed 
by the fifth century. To the Elizabethan, for example, ‘nice’ was a 
derogatory term, meaning coy or too particular. Spencer’s ‘gentle 
knight’, far from being a milksop, was ‘for fierce encounter fitt’—in 
those remote days ‘gentleman’ still meant ‘a man of good family’. 

Pope, in his ‘Observations on the First Book’, quotes Heliodorus: 
‘The Gods are known in their Apparitions to Men by the Fixed Glare 
of their eyes.’ But if all the gods have a Fixed Glare it is quite irrelevant 
to the meaning of an epithet peculiar to Athene. Moreover, Athene, 
usually yAouxaémis, frequently appears to mankind in disguise, but is 
never recognized unless she reveals herself: pace Heliodori, none of 
Homer’s immortals adopt this method of making themselves known, 
but always some other (e.g. XIII. 68). 

If we wish to indulge a taste for speculative etymology, let us translate 


' Bewick’s British Birds (Newcastle, 1797), p. 53. 

2 Liddell and Scott, gth ed., cite the comedian Epicharmos for this (? bur- 
lesque) derivation: also Aristotle, Hist. Animal. 488%26, where I cannot find it. 

3 See p. 36, nn. 8, 9, 10. 

* This seems to be the meaning of yAauxidwv (xx. 172)—the maddened lion 
‘charges blindly’. Hesiod quotes this passage, Scutum 430. 

5 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura iv. 1161: and see p. 36, n. 6 above. 
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‘owl-faced’! and have done with it! The Encyclopaedia Britannica indeed 
suggests that in remote ages Athene was worshipped in the form of an 
owl. The truth is, however, that Homer’s Athene has no connexion with 
yAaw€, a creature he does not mention: though he names twenty-eight 
kinds of birds, including oxy, the little horned owl, bird of Calypso 
(v. 66). Athene changes into a vulture (VII. 59), a falcon (XIX. 350), 
a ‘bird’ (i. 320), and a sea-eagle (iii. 372), but never into an owl. The 
earliest vases showing an owl with Athene are of the seventh century: 
the owl is there quite a large bird, probably the brown owl, and so in 
appearance is the owl stamped on Athenian coins. (Later sculptures 
show a much smaller bird, perhaps strix passerina.) I suggest that 
yAouxatris means ‘grey-eyed’ and is applied to Athene just as Homer 
calls Here Bodésms: and that the subsequent association of Athene and the 
owl is due to a ‘back-explanation’, such as that which saddled Hermes 
with the legend that he slew Argos. 

The trouble all begins with Iliad I. 200. Athene (Pallas, not yet 
yAauxatris) has just come up behind Achilles, invisible to all but him, to 
tell him not to make a fool of himself: he turns and recognizes the goddess, 


. . Seve of 
Chapman renders: 


Yet straight he knew her by her eyes, so terrible they were 
Sparkling with ardour .. .. 


Pope: 
Known by the flames that sparkled from her eyes. 
Rieu follows this tradition: 


He recognised Pallas Athene at once, so terrible was the brilliance of her 
eyes. 
Lord Derby is non-committal: 


Straight he knew 
The blue-eyed Pallas: awful was her glance. 


So Lang: 
Achilles . . . straightway knew Pallas Athene: and terribly shone her eyes. 
: Lucas agrees: 
... Achilles turned and knew 
The face of Pallas Athene, with dreadful eyes aflame. 
And Kitto:? 
Her eyes were blazing terribly. 


* Oxf. Class. Dict. (Oxford, 1949), p. 113. 
2 H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks (Harmondsworth: Pelican, 1951), p. 51. 
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That this passage means that Achilles recognized Athene by the 


‘terrible glare’ in her eyes is mere inference: Homer does not say so. 
But are we right in translating ‘her eyes’? Surely this sentence refers 
to Achilles: Athene is quite placid—it is he who has lost his temper! 
Compare the following passage, which can only refer to Achilles: 
év 8€ of doce 
Seivov PAepcpoov cos ef Eeqaavbev. 

‘His eyes flashed like terrible flame from under his eyelids’ (XIX. 17). 

Homer is prone to repetition. But would even Homer, if he devoted 
line 200 to the statement that her eyes glared terribly, describe Athene 
in line 206 as ‘glaring-eyed’? And if he intended to say this, why select 
a word which carries that meaning nowhere else? In addition to the 


two sentences already quoted he has several words to indicate ‘glaring, 
fierce-eyed’ : 


Acute of an angry boar (XIII. 474), and of Achilles (XIX. 365); 

Sai of exultant Hector (XII. 466); and of a hunting lion (vi. 132); 

xaporrés of the lions on the baldric of Heracles (XI. 611) (if ‘derivation’ 
carries any weight this ought to mean ‘glad-eyed’).! 


Can we learn what the word meant to Homer from his own use of it? 
Homer’s Athene seems to represent two different goddesses, both 
‘daughters of Zeus’, but imperfectly blended: 


(1) Pallas Athene, the presumably Hellenic virgin goddess of war; 
armed with aegis and spear—and in later sculpture with helmet, 
shield, and perhaps vixn; usually standing—the goddess of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Pheidias; 

(2) yAcuxétris Athene, the ‘civilization’ goddess of a much older cul- 
ture, teaching tillage, spinning, weaving, baking, carpentry, ship- 
building, &c.; never armed, always helping man, especially with 
advice; in sculpture usually shown sitting, bareheaded, and hold- 
ing a distaff. 

‘TAauxatis Athene is never armed.’ Ignore occasions when no mortals 
are involved and study the changes. Twice when she prepares to fight 
(V. 736, VIII. 386), at her father’s threshold (apparently the correct 
place for a goddess to change) ‘she took off her embroidered robes. . . 
and arrayed her in armour’, ceasing to be yAauxémis until the fighting is 
over.? As Pallas she helps Achilles (XVIII. 218), but taking off the aegis 

And see X. 154; also ai®dpevos, ‘blazing’ (fire), VIII. 563; otepotri, ‘flash- 
ing lightning’, xi. 66, 184. 

2 Except when helping Diomedes, v. 793, 825, 853; but not 856, etc. 
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(220) becomes yAauxétris (230). As yAauxdémis she helps Achilles (XXII. 
217), but when she wants to hand him back his spear she reverts for a 
moment to Pallas. In the Odyssey yAauxéms Athene answers Zeus (i. 
80); takes up her spear and as Mentes is therefore Pallas (125) until 
Telemachos takes the spear from her (127) and she is once again yAoux@ms. 
It is true that when she appears as a shepherd (xiii. 235) she carries a 
javelin. 

Athene is not yAouxéms when she fights (V, VIII, XV, XXI; xxii, 
xxiv). But she is usually so called when helping or counselling (I. 206, 
X. 482; ii. 40, vi. 112, xiii. 361, xv. 10, xviii. 158, xx. 1); when she sends 
people to sleep—Penelope (i. 304, xvi. 451, xxi. 358), Odysseus (xx. 
44), the suitors (ii. 393); holds back the dawn for Odysseus (xxiii. 242, 
344); or appears disguised—as a herald (II. 279), as Phoinix (XVIII. 
566), as Deiphobus (to help Achilles, XXII. 214, 238), as Mentes (i. 105), 
as Telemachos (ii. 382), as Mentor (ii. 399, iii. 13, xxiv. 515), as Iphthime 
(iv. 795), as the daughter of Dymas (vi. 22), as a girl in Scherie (vii. 27, 
&c.), as a shepherd (xiii. 235), and as a beautiful woman (xiii. 288). 

Homer’s characters seem to treat yAaux&tis *A@tvn almost as a tradi- 
tional phrase, as no doubt it was. But no mortal ever so addresses the 
goddess in prayer—indeed, with the single exception mentioned below, 
no mortal ever so addresses her at all. Helenos uses these words (VI. 
88) when he advises the Trojans to implore her intercession; and 
Achilles (IX. 390), replying to Agamemnon’s delegation, says he will 
not wed his daughter were she fair as Aphrodite and dexterous as 
Athene: occasions when a nickname or any word meaning ‘glaring’ 
would be quite inappropriate. For old Nestor this is a term of avuncular 
endearment (X. 553; iii. 135, 218). Notice what a shock he gets (iii. 
374), when he finds that he has thus spoken, with post-prandial exuber- 
ance, in the presence of Athene herself, disguised as Mentor: and how 
he immediately changes to ‘most glorious daughter of Zeus . . .”! 

The immortals treat this epithet as a family nickname. So Dione 
uses it when she is comforting Aphrodite (V. 405). [Aauxémis by itself 
certainly seems to be a pet name. Although Here takes him seriously, 
we suspect that Zeus is bantering when he utters his terrible threats 
against her and Athene (VIII. 401). He had used very similar language 
just before in a sort of ‘warning notice’ to all the gods (VIII. 10); yet 
he then concluded with an aside to Athene, ‘Cheer up, my dear girl, 
I don’t really mean it: I shall always be kind to you’ (VIII. 39-40).! Iris 
repeating his message addresses Athene as yAauxém (VIII. 420). And 


' These two lines have been stigmatized as post-Homeric: but they are 
identical with XXII. 183-4. 
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so does Odysseus (xiii. 389), when Athene chaffs him that even after so 
long an acquaintance he can’t recognize her in disguise: he could hardly 
intend to call her ‘glaring-eyed’ or ‘owl-face’! Finally, Athene herself 
uses this as a pet name when she tells Laertes to pray to her (xxiv. 517) 
—he prays, of course, to ‘the daughter of Zeus’. And, most convincing 
of all, when she is out of favour with Zeus she rather wistfully looks 
forward (VIII. 373) to the time when he will again call her ofAnv 
yAoauxwmiSa, ‘his dear grey-eyes’. 

I submit that Homer nowhere uses yAauxés but always some other 
word to express ‘fierce, glaring, flashing’; and that to him yAauxésms 
bears no reference to the owl, nor any implication of ‘fixed glare’, or 
‘flashing eyes’. On the contrary he uses this word to indicate the goddess 
as helper, counsellor, and preserver. Let those who wish insist on 
‘glaring Athene’: ‘Lady Grey-eyes’ for me! 


COMPETITION 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


READERS may like to try their hand at the game which public orators play with 
such ingenuity and grace. 

Honorary degrees are shortly to be conferred at Oxbridge on the following 
personages: 


M. Christian Dior A guard on the London Underground 
A television announcer An air hostess 
An English country parson A stockbroker 


An author of detective novels 


Readers are invited to submit a list of five words or brief phrases, each with 
a Latin translation, which could appropriately be used in describing the 
activities of any one of these personages. In an emergency competitors may, 
like public orators, resort to Greek; but Latin should predominate. 

Entries should be sent c/o the Editor, at The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3. A credit of 30s. with the Oxford University Press will be 
awarded for the best entry received. The closing date is 1 May 1954. 


G. T. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is suit- 
able for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; B indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


It is over thirty years since the two volumes of B* A Literary History of Rome" ap- 
peared in their first edition, and the work has long been out of print. The first volume 
(From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age) has now been published in a third 
edition, revised by the author’s son. The original text has been almost completely 
retained, but Arnold Duff has added a supplementary bibliography of some twenty-five 
pages which (although it does not claim to be exhaustive) is of great value. Wight Duff’s 
book had a most enthusiastic reception in 1909, and rightly, for it had all the marks of 
a scholar and a great humanist: it was erudite, but not pedantic; interesting to the 
advanced student and to the non-specialist; a book of considerable literary merit on its 
own account, and inspired by a generous and wide vision. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the attractive binding and the unusually clear type of this 1953 edition. 
We look forward to the advent of the second volume (From Tiberius to Hadrian). 8* The 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens? is a work of the first importance: not only does it contain 
practically everything that is known about the Festivals themselves (the Anthesteria, 
the Lenaia, the Rural Dionysia, and the Great or City Dionysia), but Sir Arthur Pickard- 
Cambridge has dealt at great length with the Actors, Costume, the Chorus, the Audience, 
and the Artists of Dionysus. The appropriate evidence is quoted fully—it is especially 
helpful to the reader to be able to refer easily and quickly to the sources here collected— 
and the notes are more than usually satisfying. It does indeed constitute the most 
authoritative and up-to-date record of this subject yet produced in English. The illus- 
trations (over two hundred of them) are magnificent, quite worthy of the finest tradi- 
tions of the Clarendon Press. Unfortunately, Sir Arthur died before the book was 
finished and it is his last volume. We are greatly indebted to Professor Webster who 
saw it through the press and made such minor alterations or additions as he saw fit. 
t* The Harmony of Aeschylus* is written with humility, sober judgement, and deep 
sincerity. E. T. Owen died some five years ago and the book in its present form has 
been edited by his son. It sets out to examine the plays (in the apparent order in which 
they were composed) and to trace in them some central belief as to the nature of God; 
and it must be admitted that the author’s simple but moving style, and his moderation 
in argument, are singularly effective. There are a few notes, but the narrative is unin- 
terrupted and the Greek quotations are accompanied by an English version—a not 
unimportant point for the non-specialist reader. Homer’s * Iliad* (first published in 
the Penguin Classics in 1950 and deservedly acclaimed then as a fine example of the 
modern style in translation) has now been produced in a more substantial and lasting 
form by Methuen & Co. It is to be hoped that this handsome volume will find its place 
in every school library. Philip Vellacott, in his new translation of Euripides’ * Alcestis,$ 
is to be congratulated on what one may reasonably call his sensible style: he eschews the 
archaic, but avoids the merely colloquial; wisely, as it seems, he uses verse for lyric 


? From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age. By J. Wight Duff; edited by A. M. 
Duff. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1953. Pp. xvi+535. 42s. net. 

? By Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxi+334. 50s. net. 

3 By E. T. Owen. Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 1952. Sold in England by 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. Pp. 130. 153s. net. 

* Homer. The Iliad. Translated by E. V. Rieu. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. Pp. 
xxv+466. 25s. net. 

5 The Penguin Classics, 1953. Pp. 165. 2s. net. 
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metres, prose for the ordinary iambic of dialogue. The effect is as satisfying as any 
English version of Greek tragedy can be; certainly the general reader (that is, the reader 
who cannot understand the original tongue) will gain a much clearer conception of the 
production and plot of the three plays (the Hippolytus and the Iphigenia in Tauris are 
also included) than is normally the case with such translations. The introduction is 
moderately brief (P. V. has some interesting remarks on certain similarities between 
Euripides and Thomas Hardy) and the notes, relegated to an appendix, have been kept 
to a minimum. Professor Guthrie’s Inaugural Lecture, delivered at Cambridge in 
March 1953, has been published under the title of Greek Philosophy. The Hub and the 
Spokes." He suggests new paths of research for Classical scholars: the study of Arabic 
texts, for example, in order to throw light on the transmission of Greek philosophy; or 
the study of the history and the philosophy of science, with particular reference to the 
atom, where modern and ancient theories might well find some common ground. The 
paper is typical of Guthrie’s writing: invigorating, broad in conception, lucid. In 
The Annals of Quintus Ennius* Professor Otto Skutsch discusses the historical value of 
the epic and the intiuence on the poet of Alexandrianism. He makes some interesting 
conjectures, adding: ‘Nearly fifty years ago . . . A. E. Housman said that editors of 
fragments such as these must pray that the earth may lie heavy on Herculaneum, and 
that no roll of their poet may ever emerge into the light of day.... His grim witticism 
may warn us not to place too much confidence in our conjectures. But it must not, on 
the other hand, deter us from guessing.’ Like Guthrie, Skutsch would favour the bold 
approach. Imagination and Imitation’ offers an apologia for Latin literature. Some 
years ago, in fact before the First World War, a French savant characterized Roman 
writing as a pale imitation of the Greeks: séche, stérile, et médiocre. To defend the 
Romans must involve the question of standards: is there some supra-national criterion 
of excellence? The answering of such a problem could do much to draw Classical and 
Modern students closer together. Professor Brink states his case fairly enough—but 
I wish he would not refer to Latin as a dead language. Anyone who has devoted some 
years to the labour of translation will hesitate long before he condemns, or even inordi- 
nately praises, those hardy souls who venture to tackle Roman or Greek lyrics. It is 
with some diffidence, therefore, that I offer comments on * Latin Lyrics Translated.* 
The little volume has much charm, and the choice of poems, covering many subjects 
after the manner of Kathleen Freeman’s The Greek Way (but without the illustrations), 
is praiseworthy; many poets find a place here, from Ennius to Ausonius. Nevertheless, 
the author is possibly more at ease with Virgil than with Horace, with Petronius Arbiter 
than with Catullus. There are discordant notes here and there: ‘provoke you to many 
a brisk attack of sharp pecking’ (Catullus ii, Passer, deliciae meae puellae . . .); ‘yet I have 
learned to value you at a far lower rate’ (Catullus Ixxii, Dicebas quondam . . .); “Time’s 
peregrinations’ for fuga temporum (Horace, Od. iii. 30). These are, of course, personal 
matters and not justified criticism, but ‘And ’midst his triumph Agamemnon thought 
on his ravished virgin’ hardly does justice to arsit Atrides . . . (Horace, Od. ii. 4), nor 
does the following line, ‘Even at the time the whole town seethed with laughter’, carry 
any conviction—indeed it fails utterly. The third stanza of Horace, Od. ii. 8, Vila st 
iuris tibi peierati, is obscured thus: 
To make false vows by your dead mother’s tomb, 
The silent stars of Night and all the hosts 
Of Heaven and the blessed gods who know not 
Cold death but speeds you. 


The interchange of you and thee (especially in Catullus viii, Miser Catulle, desinas 
ineptire) is irritating and unnecessary. Yet there is much beauty in many of the Odes, 

* Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. 29. 3s. net. 

? Published for University College, London, by H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. 19. 4s. net. 

3 By C. O. Brink. Liverpool University Press, 1953. Pp. 22. 2s. net. 

* By Joyce Penny. The Regency Press, London, 1953. Pp. 173. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and if Joyce Penny is not everywhere successful, we should be grateful for the delight 
her book will bring to many whose acquaintance with Roman poets has been limited 
to Horace and Virgil. n* Modern Greek Folktales' will be welcomed by everybody: it 
cannot fail to be of great interest to the anthropologist; it will charm the student of 
literature; in its pages the Classical scholar will discover constant reminiscences of an 
earlier age (though the stories which derive from Homer directly, or from other Greeks 
of the ancient world, are far fewer than one would expect) and in the Introduction he 
will read a most diverting essay on Greek national character. Dawkins writes: ‘If these 
impressions of folktales in various countries are to be summed up [he has already dis- 
coursed at some length on Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Georgian, Italian, Albanian, and 
Russian stories], I would say that the characteristic of the best of the Greek stories is 
that they have in the background that spirit of lively curiosity which marks the Greek 
genius. I have already quoted in Forty-five Stories the words of a Greek narrator, 
‘Man wants to know everything’’, and pointed out that with the addition of ‘‘by 
nature”, those are the very words with which Aristotle opens his Metaphysics.’ There 
is your ancient Greek in modern dress: the same love of anecdote, the old simplicity 
and a certain hard-headed common sense, the appreciation of wit rather than of humour, 
the delight in the wiles of a clever scoundrel. One is always conscious of something 
Herodotean in these stories; the outer trappings may be far removed from the fifth 
century B.c., but the spirit has not altered greatly. Altogether there are collected here, 
from all the vast corpus now available, eighty-four folktales, each preceded by appro- 
priate references and a valuable introduction. 


History 


* The History of Alexander the Great* contains an index to the extant historians 
(Arrian, Diodorus, Justin, Curtius, Plutarch) and a translation of all the relevant frag- 
ments (about nine-tenths of the book is devoted to this section). Robinson had two 
purposes in view when he wrote: ‘to organize the ancient accounts of Alexander and 
make the facts available to others’, and to provide some check on statements that have 
already appeared in print (he believes, for example, that Tarn, ‘albeit with great learn- 
ing and acuteness, too often builds a theory on insufficient or incorrect evidence’). If 
this book does indeed enable the historian to question or refute, it will serve a most 
useful purpose, for clearly it is important that the truth should be made known about 
Alexander. The volume is easy to use and finely produced. It should be welcomed by 
the professional historians, and the non-specialist will be edified, for its pages are full 
of interest. **s Herodotus, Father of History> answers a pertinent question asked by 
one of Sir John Myres’s earliest pupils, ‘Sir, if Herodotus was such a fool as they say, 
why do we read him for Greats?’ Into a space of merely 300 pages the lessons of some 
sixty years are compressed, and the book (although its author can never be dull or un- 
imaginative) will make demands on the reader’s diligence and zeal; it will stimulate and 
provoke, but it must be read and re-read. H.’s methods are shown to have been far more 
deliberate and purposeful than we were taught to believe years ago: even his omissions 
and silences are full of meaning, and Sir John’s detailed examination of the structure 
of the Histories proves without doubt that they were far from slipshod; they do, in fact, 
constitute an unusually intricate composition. Particularly valuable is the latter part 
of the book (pp. 135-300) where the principal topics of the Histories are discussed in 
xelation to their historical context. There are numerous illustrations, mainly maps or 
diagrams. **s The Ancient City of Athens* fulfils a necessary task most efficiently. It is 


1 By R. M. Dawkins. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xxxviii+ 491. 
50s. net. 

2 Volume I. Part I. An Index to the Extant Historians; Part II. The Fragments. 
By Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Brown University Press, Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., 1953. Pp. xvii+276. $7.00. 

3 By John L. Myres. Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. viiit+315. 30s. net. 
* By Ida Thallon Hill. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. Pp. xi+258. 25s. net. 
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many years now since Fraser’s Pausanias and Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments 
appeared, and the archaeological discoveries of the last two decades have revolutionized 
our knowledge of Athenian topography. The book is beautifully illustrated by two 
half-tone plates and thirty-five maps and diagrams, the photograph on the jacket being 
especially attractive. The notes are extensive and the whole work is thorough and 
scholarly; it will be an invaluable guide to the ancient site of the Agora and Acropolis. 
s* Professor F. B. Marsh’s Roman History (from 146 to 30 B.C.) was first published 
nearly twenty years ago. It has now been revised by Dr. Scullard.' The original text has 
been retained almost in toto, but some minor alterations have been made and some 
forty pages of notes added, in which attention is drawn to later evidence (mainly epi- 
graphical) and to some modern interpretations. A select bibliography also appears at 
the end of the book. With the earlier volume (753-146 B.c.) it forms a most useful 
addition to the library of Roman histories, written in a clear and balanced style, inde- 
pendent in judgement, and avoiding excessive detail. B From Roman Empire to Renais- 
sance Europe* will appeal to the modern historian who wishes to know something of the 
genesis of Europe, and the Classical scholar will find in it a very general guide to the 
later Empire and the Medieval Age. It does not attempt to do more than sketch the 
main developments of a thousand years, and one should not look for any penetrating 
analysis of the causes of decay in Roman fortunes; it is, indeed, an introductory study 
and admirably fulfils that function. The B Vita Demetri Poliorcetis? is published with 
an introduction, footnotes, and an appendix of nineteen excerpts from Greek authors 
which throw light on Plutarch’s text (these passages amount to twenty pages altogether). 
It is clearly printed and of a handy size. The same author of this edition produced last 
year (1952) a new study of Demetrius,* in which he examines the whole chronology in 
the light of fresh evidence. The text is fully annotated and half the book is given up 
to appendixes (mainly dealing with sources and chronology, and some notes on geo- 
graphy). Manni’s researches should prove to be important. Another Italian book, of 
great archaeological interest, is ** I/ Tempio d’Iside in Sabratha.. The text, describing 
this African site in considerable detail, occupies 74 pages. There are 37 plates (the 
clarity and fineness of these are beyond praise) and 12 line-drawings or diagrams. 
B** Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49,° is a scholarly study based on a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion found in 1926 at Pratolungo, off the Via Tiburtina (about seven miles from Rome). 
Arthur E. Gordon, who has done much good work in the epigraphical field, is Professor 
of Classics at the University of California. He and his wife (an archaeologist in her own 
right) have reconstructed this inscription (hitherto unpublished) and make out a con- 
vincing case for its identification. The book contains a mass of heterogeneous material 
which should delight what Ronald Syme calls the ‘hardened prosopographer’. The 
plates which illustrate the text are excellent. The authors have been kind enough to 
send also an article written by them and reprinted for private circulation from Classical 
Philology (vol. xlvii, No. 2, of April 1952) entitled Publilius Memorialis and C.1.L., xi, 
7554 (Dessau 9195).7 It is remarkable how little has been published in English on 
Roman Gaul, at least in comprehensive form. Mrs. Olwen Brogan has now remedied 


' A History of the Roman World. 146-30 B.C. By F. B. Marsh. Revised by H. H. 
Scullard. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. Pp. xi+467. 30s. net. 

? By Denys Hay. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953 (Home Study Books). Pp. viii+240. 
7s. 6d. net. 

3 By Eugenio Manni. La Nuova Italia Editrice, Firenze, 1953. Biblioteca di Studi 
Superiori, vol. xix. Pp. xxv+121. L.1,300. 
ri * Demetrio Poliorcete. By Eugenio Manni. Angelo Signorelli, Roma, 1952. Pp. 127. 

1,000. 

5 By Gennaro Pesce. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1953. Monografie di 
Archeologia Libica, iv. L.5,000. 

® By Arthur E. Gordon. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1952. (Publications in Classical Archaeology, vol. ii, No. 5. Pp. viiit+231-352, plates 
7-13.) $1.75. 

7 By Joyce S. and Arthur E. Gordon. Pp. 90-93. No price stated. 
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this defect by her wholly delightful and most informative book.’ Her pleasant style, at 
once clear and economical, is well suited to the subject, for the history of six centuries 
has had to be condensed into a comparatively small compass. She writes of the religion, 
art, industries, and commerce, the architecture, and the administration, apart from 
sketching the history of the province. The general reader may possibly find that 
Chapter V, Some Gallo-Roman Towns, will interest him most, because here an account 
is given of extant remains in Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, Fréjus, and so on. The numerous 
illustrations (photographs, and drawings by Edgar Holloway) are first-class and the 
whole work deserves great commendation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Tutorial History of Greece (to 323 B.C.). By W. J. WoopHousE; revised 
by B. G. Marcuant. (Second edition.) University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 
London, 1953. Pp. viii+-392, with maps and diagrams. gs. 6d. net. 

Problemi di Storia Costituzionale Italiota. By FRaNco Sartori. ‘L’Erma’ di 
Bretschneider, Roma, 1953. Pp. 203. L.1,500. 

Virgil and the English Augustans. A paper read to the Virgil Society, in 
February 1952. By D. M. Low. No price stated. 


* Roman Gaul. By Olwen Brogan. London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1953. Pp. x+ 
250, with many illustrations. 215s. net. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CXXXVII-CXL 
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int A HISTRIAN VILLA 
Pl. cxxxvit. Photographs, plan, and substance of description taken from Rostovtzeff, 
A History of the Ancient World (Rome), p. 282. 
(a) Gives a general view of the Val Catena, a bay in the island of Brioni Grande, near 
Pola. Round the bay were the buildings of a villa, excavated by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute under the directorship of A. Gnirs. The following plan 
shows the main features: 
ed 
d., 
di 
in 
c+ 


vi y 


At the end of the bay there was a quay, with three temples, NPM, connected by a 
portico. 

(b) Gives a restoration of these by A. Gnirs. The villa R was built on a large podium 
rising above the quay. A long portico was in front; the left (east) wing, built 
round a court, was occupied by business rooms, chiefly concerned with oil: the 
right (west) wing was a dwelling-house. B is a harbour, E a fish-tank, F thermae, 
K a long portico, L a diaeta at the end of the portico, H another diaeta, S a garden, 
V a water-tank. From Jahreshefte des Osterr. Arch. Inst. in Wien. 


(c) Gives a restoration of the main building by A. Gnirs. Jb. 


Pl. cxxxvut. (a) Shows a reconstructed model of a Roman villa at Mayen, 18 miles west 
of Coblenz (taken from R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain, p. 80). It is of the 
winged-corridor type, i.e. a ‘rectangle divided into two longitudinal strips of un- 
equal width, corridor in front and house proper behind’, but the corridor ‘stops 
short at its two ends, which project in wings either beyond the corridor or at least 
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as far as its front line’. “This is the standard type of Romano-British country 
house’ (R. G. Collingwood, The Archaeology of Roman Britain). The extension 
of the wings and the junction of them by a corridor or more rooms turn the villa 
into a villa of the ‘courtyard’ type. From Rodenwaldt, Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen 
(Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster). 


(5) Shows an inner ‘courtyard’ with the beginnings of an outer courtyard.. The 


plate and the following description are taken from Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History, p. 214; the restoration is by A. Forestier, by permission of the Illustrated 
London News. 

The villa consists of (1) a large court with barns, storehouses, and quarters for 
the workmen on two sides, and an entrance gate in front, and (2) a smaller court 
and garden surrounded by three groups of buildings, of which one (the southern 
wing) housed the servants (?) and another, with a portico in front, formed the 
residence of the owner. The latter contains a large dining-room and baths on the 
ground floor and living-rooms on the first. The dining-room was adorned with a 
fine mosaic showing figures of the four seasons. The third, or northern, wing of 
the villa was occupied by a forge and by a large fullery (fullonica), too large to 
serve domestic purposes merely. 


Pl. cxxxtx. (a) (Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World (Rome), pl. xxtx.) Part of a 


wall-painting in a house at Stabiae. It shows the typical ‘luxury’ villa of the 
Campanian coast in the age of Horace. Museum, Naples. 


(6) (Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, pl. v1.) Shows a mosaic found at 


Carthage. The villa is residence and fortress, with heavily built ground floor, 
loggia above, and towers at each end; behind are other buildings (stable and 
domed bath ?). 

On each side are hunting-scenes. Top row, left, coloni, bringing gifts to the 
mistress, seated in centre, fan in hand; ducks, fruit-gathering, cock, chicken-coop; 
right, colonus (?) with flock. Bottom row, left, more presents to mistress; right, 
orchard, coloni with gifts for owner; vineyard. Museum, Tunis. 


Pl. CXL. THE CLAUDIAN TABLET (C.J.L. xiii. 1668), found in 1528 on the Céte St. 


Sébastien, Lyon, and now in the Musée des Beaux-Arts there, measures 1°39 m. 
X 1°93 m. X 8 mm., but the bronze is broken off at the top across the two columns 
of text. The handsome characters, 2 cm. high, retain traces of gilding. The inter- 
punctuation of words and the accentuation of long vowels are irregular, and the 
engraver has placed APPELLITATVS (1. 22) for appellitauit and ADCENSVS 
(1. 77) for ab census (so Haase and Nipperdey). Our plate is taken from P. Fabia, 
La table claudienne (Lyon, 1930), with acknowledgements to the Direction des 
Musées, Lyon. For bibliography see the accompanying article, ‘Can You Trust 
Tacitus ?’, esp. pp. 13, n. 2, and 32 f. 
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b. Restoration of Villa at Chedworth (A. Forestier) 
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b. An African Villa 
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